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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
SPREAD OF THE CATHOLICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. No. 28. 
OPPOSITION TO TRUSTEES, 


The principle of clerical. irresponsibility to 
the people, has been acted upon by the Catho- 
lics, in years past, in this country, and has been 
opposed or resisted by some of the laity who 
have wished to retain a portion of their liberty. 
Their opposition is called by the priests a ‘ pre- 
tension,’ while the claim, is represented by them 
as a ‘right’ of the priesthood. To put down this 
lay prtension is a matter of ‘necessity,’ they say; 
for otherwise they might be deprived of much 
of their usurped power. 
Even in our own vicinity this principle has 
been acted upon, in relation to the land on 
which the Ursuline Convent, et Charlestown, 
was built. It is stated in the Boston Recorder 
“of September 26, 1834, that, from the Records 
in the Offices of the Register of Deeds and 
Register of Probate, for the County of Middle- 
sex, ‘it appears that on May 17, 1826, William 
Walsh conveyed that land to Catharine Mary 
Wiseman, in consideration of the sum of 3500 
Dollars; that on March 20, 1829, Catharine 
Mary Wiseman, in her Last Will and Testa- 
ment, devised certain property, not including 
this land, to certain persons therein named, and 
ail the remainder of her property, of every de- 
scription, to ‘Benedict Fenwick, Elizabeth 
Harrison, and Mary Barber, in trust, to apply 
the same towards the support and maintenance 
of the Ursuline Convent ;’ that on May 19, 
1829, Mary Edmund St George, Mary John 
Ignatius, and Mary Benedict Joseph, presented 
a request to the Judge of Probate, that the said 
Trustees may not be required to give bonds 
for the faithful execution of that trust; that, on 
the same day, Bishop Fenwick presented the 
Will for allowance, ‘there being no executor 
thereof;’ and that the Will was accordingly 
allowed, no bonds being given.’ 

Whose property Mount Benedict is, in a 
legal point of view, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine ; but we should have been gratified if the 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
had, at the Session of the Legislature, in 
1835, made a rigid investigation into the title of 
the Ursuline Community to the land of Mount 
Benedict: the occasion of the Petition of Bish- 
op Fenwick and others, for remuneration, cer- 
tainly justified such a procedure; for even before 
the questlon of remuneration could regularly 
come up, that of title should be disposed of. Ifthe 
Ursuline Community were trustees according to 
law, they should receive any grataity which the 
Legislature might please to give ; if they were 
usurpers of the trust, the property would revert 
to the heirs of the donors, or to the State, as 
the case might be. And in case of making a 
gratuity by the State as recommended by the 
Committee, it would not have displayed the 
usual caution of the Legislature to have made 
the remuneration to usurpers who had craftily 
evaded the law, instead of making it to the 
lawful owners, whether they be the heirs of 
the donors or the State itself. 

Besides the real estate in Charlestown left in 
trust to Benedict Fenwick and others, there 
was some property left by will by John Thayer 
many years before, for founding a Convent. 
We have not learned that the Ursuline Com- 
munity ever gave bonds as the law requires in 
using as trustees this property or any property 
which has been given to this institution or which 
has accrued to it in operation, The public has 
a right to know how this property has been 
used, for it was given for a public object. This 
institution has the same protection of law, as 
any other institution. Every protestant insti- 
tution is responsible to the public for the man- 
agement of its concerns. Why is the Ursuline 
Community exempted? When other institu- 
tions ask for aid, they give an account of their 
funds and of their affairs; why should not the 
Ursuline Community do the same ? 

This case of the Ursuline Community, evad- 
ing the law which requires bonds in trusts, seems 
to arise from a general aversion among the 
Catholics to becoming responsible in any way 
to any body of men except to their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, They are willing to enjoy the 
benefits of our industry and of our laws, but in 
certain circumstances when a legal responsibil- 
ity would require of them an account of their 
doings and of their expenditures, they wish to 
avoid the responsibility and yet would enjoy the 
advantage, Bishop Fenwick is a Jesuit as is 
well known ; his order is exempt by the Pope 
from all civil jurisdiction in whatever country 
the Jesuits may be located, but still in some 
cases where the advantage could not otherwise 
be obtained, they can conform to the laws of 
the land. 

If it should on investigation be fouud that 
the Ursuline Community were usurpers of the 
property on Mount Benedict, the convent there 
located could not, in any legal sense, be con- 
sidered a Catholic institution ; but, if it belong- 
ged to the State which is Protestant, it would 
be properly a Protestant institution; and it 
might be thus more appropriately called, if we 
consider the pupils sent there, about nine tenths 
of whom have been Protestants. Very slight 
offence, therefore, has on this supposition been 
given to the Catholics—very little injury has 
been in reality done to them,—by its destruc- 
tion. The chief offence has been given,—the 
chief injury has been done,—to Protestants by 
that event. But considering that the legal 
title is doubtful, the Catholic excitement was 
altorether irrelevant. But considered in respect 
to the benefit of the institution, which had been 
almost exclusively enjoyed by Protestants, and 
only ina small degree by the Catholics, and 
even then by the least needy, they rather had 
reason to be indignant at the management of 
the Community in not charitably receiving their 

children for education, and to rejoice in the 
destruction of an institution so much perverted 


to their injury, on aceount of which they had a 
right to complain. 


The Special Committee of the House of 
“presentatives of Massachusetts, to whom was 








referred the Petition of Benedict Fenwick and 
others for remuneration as a matter of right, 
were unanimous in their opinion that the peti- 
tioners had no legal right to an indemnity from 
the State. All the members of the House, and 
the public generally, coincided in the opinion 
of the committee, that there is no law nor pre- 
cedent which requires such remuneration for 








loss. The question then récurred—shall the 
petitioners receive a gratuity of ten thousand 
dollars from the State, as the blank in the Re- 
port was filled up when the subject was debated 
in the House? This question was decided in 
the negative by the House of Repesentatives, 
412 to 67, on the 12th of March, 1835. 

It may be well for us to consider whether 
there are sufficient reasons for this decision 
of the House, and whether it is justified by 
sound policy and the principles of Massachu- 
setts legislation. 

This question seems to me to present two 
aspects, considered in respect to the motives of 
the House, and in respect to the objects to be 
effected by the gratuity. First, if the object 
be to pacify the feelings of the Catholics, and 
conciliate them towards the Protestants, that 
they may hereafter feel more cordial towards 
the Protestants, then the motive would be fear 
lest some sort of retaliation should at some 
future time be the consequence of withholding 
the gratuity. This prudential view of the sub- 
ject has been taken by some individuals, but it 
is a view by which I think no member of the 
House would be willing to confess himself to 
have been influenced in his vote, and which the 
public as-yet are unwilling to acknowledge, as 
a suitable reason for making the gratuity. 

Secondly, if the object be a charitable-aid to 
the petitioners, the motive is a generous beney- 
olence. Let us analyse the object considered 
in this charitable point of view. Is the gratui- 
ty a charity to the petitioners as individuals, 
that they may not want the necessaries or com- 
forts of life? Certainly not. As they are 
situated, they are provided for in these respects; 
and they do not ask charity, nor are they con- 
sidered the proper objects of charity.—Is the 
object to restore the loss to the petitioners as 
trustees of the Ursuline establishment? If this 
be the immediate object, that alone is not suf- 
ficient, for what advantage would it be to the 
community to put such a sum of money into the 
hands of the petitioners as trustees? Surely 
there could be none. We are then brought to 
the question—W hat use is to be made of the 
gratuity? The answer is ready from a thou- 
sand voices: It is to be applied to the purposes 
of education. Very good, Education is a de- 
lightful sound.—But how is the gratuity to be 
applied ? and for whose benefit is the money to 
be applied? [ do not know that the petitioners 
or any one else has ever published an account 
of the money received from time to time by the 
Ursuline Community; and surely the Legisla- 
ture ought to know how money has been ap- 
plied heretofore in an institution, before they 
give money for the aid of that institution in 
future. This point seems not to have been in- 
quired into so fully as it ought to have been. 


But I would further ask the question—For 
whose benefit is the gratuity to be applied? Is 
it to aid the ri¢h or the poor, the Catholics or 
the Protestants, those who need or those who 
have an abundance ? Is the object to aid afew 
or the many? Is the plan truly Christian, or does 
it savor of the world? or is the distinct object 
hardly thought cof? We suspect that this last 
is the case. The Ursuline school has been 
patronized by the rich and by those in easy cir- 
cumstances, and in general by no others. Is 
the bounty, the charity, the gratuity of the State, 
to be given to those who need not, or to those 
who need, assistance? Is it come to this, that 
our legislature are to give to the rich, and take 
from the poor? Are there any among us so 
lost to a sense of propriety as to censure, as to 
do any thing but applaud our Representatives 
for the almost unanimous vote which was pass- 
ed in March 1835, not to make the gratuity re- 
commended by the majority committee ? 

I believe here is the true ground upon which 
the Convent question ought to be decided, and 
I believe that the vote of the House can be sus- 
tained by sound argument. The Ursuline 
School has always been used as a school to 
educate the children of the rich in ornamental 
branches chiefly—and, so far as appears, it al- 
ways has been intended to be a school for this 
purpose alone. There is no reference in it to 
a large number of the community, to those in 
straitened circumstances, desirous of an edu- 
cation; there seems to be no reference what- 
ever in this institution to the education of 
females who are hereafter to be teachers, and 
who will thus extend widely the influence of 
their own advantages—while there is a refer- 
ence of this kind in our Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools, which, in educating young men 
for various important stations in the world—are 
proper objects of legislative and individual aid 
and endowments. The object of sustaining tne 
Ursuline School, is not general, and calculated 
to benefit a large number of the people of this 
Commonwealth; it is local in a remarkable de- 
gree; it is most emphatically private, and cal- 
culated to benefit a very few individuals. 

Besides, the education at the Convent is not 
the kind of education which is wanted in Prot- 
estant Massachusetts, strongly tinctured ag it is 
with the peculiarities of the Catholic religion, 
and with foreign manners, We have, more- 
over, schools enough, and more too, and teach- 
ers enough and more too, of the Protestant per- 
suasion, abundantly competent to teach every 
branch taught in the Convent, and as well; 
they have claims upon our patronage, prior to, 
and stranger than those of the Catholics, and 
they are free from many evils and dangers which 
must inevitably inhere in a Catholig Convent. 
Let it not be forgotten that Massachusetts 1s 
not in want of an Ursuline Convent for the 
education of her daughters; and therefore, 
there is no propriety in her throwing away 
money to build it up, nor is she censurabie, but 
rather she ought to be praised, for withholding 
an ill-applied or wasteful gratuity. 


The gratuity, if it had been bestowed by the 
State, would be for the benefit of but a very 





| His conscience is awake and has full action. 
Who canrealize hia state of misery? He whose’ 


few Catholics; it would have been chiefly for 
the Protestante—the rich Protestants; for about 
mine of the last to one of the former, have been 
at school there ; and very likely, if the institu- 
tion was reinstated as it was before August 
1834, this proportion would continue to be 
equally large; and I presume that it has never 
been contemplated by the legislature or the 
public, to give special aid to a few rich Protes- 
tants. In cases where no legal claim exists, 
but where the matter is left to the discretion of 
the Legislature, that body have in view, in grant- 
ing a gratuity or aid to an institution, the pro- 
motion of some important object of general inter- 
est. But the proposed gratuity to the Ursuline 
Convent, does not appear to contemplate such 
an interest. : 
There is another view of the subject upon 
which I would remark in this connection. It 
may be said that the gratuity will aid the Cath- 
olics in respect.to education. Let us examine 
this. view. None but a very few of the rich 
Catholic children, not more than ten at one 
time, have been taught at the Convent. Very 
few can meet the expense. In point of fact, 
the Catholics can have no interest, nor derive 
any advantage from the Ursuline Convent, 
whatever may be their excited feelings on the 
subject. It has seemed to me that in the eye 
of reason, they had no ground of interest to be 
excited by the destruction of the Convent in 
August 1834; for generally speaking, there 
was no provision in that school for a single one 
of their children. The school was for those who 
could pay a large sum for a genteel education. 
Instead of being excited against the rioters or 
against the Protestants, on account of the de- 
struction of the Convent, they had at that time 
and before, strong reasons for being excited 
against the Catholic managers of that institu- 
tion, because the doors were not opened wider 
for the admission of their children who need 
the means of edueation, and because Protestant 








children who had the means, were admitted and 
preferred, to the exclusion of their own. The | 
Bishop, the Superior and the Nuns, if they are | 
actuated by Christian principles, are bound to! 
take care of, and to do what they can, to edu-| 
cate the children of their own denomination ; | 
but they seem to be almost indifferent to it. 
The Catholics generally, can have no interest 
whatever, in reinstating and supporting the Con- 
vent: its destruction is a matter of entire in- 
difference to them, in respect to any advantage 
in education, which they may possibly derive 
from it, unless its organization be changed, and 
provision be made for the admission of their 
children. 


If the proposition before the Legislature had 
been to furnish means for the education of the 


Catholic children now in this State, according 
to a plan which promised to succeed, the Cath- 
olics themselves approving of and desiring such 
a plan; I believe that, not ten thousand, but a 
hundred thousand dollars and more too, might 
be appropriated from the public Treasury, and 
that such an appropriation would have been ap- 
proved of by the whole people of Massachusetts, 
as most humane, Christian and politic. Some 
plan of this kind is wanted, some provision is 
needed for promoting the education of the Cath- 
olic population among us: it is recommended 
by the sympathies of human nature; it is urged 
upon us by witnessing their destitution in this 
respeet ; it is taught us, and commanded by 
the precepts of religion; and its necessity is 
enforced upon us by a prospective reference to 
our Commonwealth, and our country. Such a 
plan with a good prospect of success, has not 
been definitely presented to the public; and 
he who should present such a plan, would be 
deserving of the approbation, countenance and 
support of the whole community, would receive 
thanks of thousands now in ignorance, would 
receive the blessings of thousands yet unborn, 
and might be after Washington, the savior of 
his country. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 
At the close of day, in one of our country 

villages, I was walking alone, to enjoy the 
musing of that meditative hour. The scene 
around me was lonely and beautiful. I stood 
on a gentle elevation, whence part of the vil- 
lage might be seen ata distance. In the west- 
ward, the sun was just setting, throwing a hue 
of redness around, as if deeply blushing for the 
sins and follies, which it had that day beheld. 
Fitting time and fitting scene to carry our 
thoughts onward to the future, and bid us think 
of what shall be hereafter, when the sun of our 
life’s day hath set. 

And what will this future be? What is 
heaven? Whatis hell? Is the one an arbi- 
trary reward, and the other an arbitrary punish- 
ment? I think not. Neither can I deem them 
to be two separate places of existence. But as 
in this world the happy and the unhappy are 
mingled together, so in the world of spirits, 
which I suppose around us, the good and the ill, 
the happy and the unhappy are mingled, The 
heaven of the one and the hell of the other is 
within himself. Is there a man who has lived 
in sin, whose heart has become corrupted, and 
whose native purity has been blotted from his 
soul, by the streams of corruption and iniquity 
flowing through it? That man lives. There 
are worldly pursuits, with which to drown the 
voice of his warning spirit. That man dies. 
The things of earth are gone. He is ushered 
into the world of spirits. The things which had 
been wont to make him deaf to the voice of 
conscience, to make him regardless of his spir- 
itual nature, are left behind, Now all his sins, 
every deed, word and thought are present to 
his mind. There are no earthly objects to call 
them from his memory. He beholds the hap- 
piness of those around him. But heaven has 
no charms for him. He has not accustomed his 
soul to delight in spiritual and holy things ; but 
his thoughts, feelings, and affections have been 
corrupted, and given to things sinful and sen- 
sual on the. earth. These, have now left him; 
the world is gone; all areund him is spiritual. 








sins haunt him, and whose conscience troubles: 
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him, in this life, unrelieved by Christian hopes, 
can in some degree imagine it. Now this is 
not eny arbitrary punishment, inflicted by an 
offended God. No; it is the action, the carry- 
ing out the nature, the soul of man; which, had 
he not suffered it to become corrupted, might 
have experienced happiness instead of misery. 
It was to save us from these consequences, 
that God sent his only Son into the world. And 
how.#vident, in the mission of Jesus, was the 
love of God. God beheld the world straying 
from the paths of purity and happiness; giving 
their souls to corrupting influences and their 
thoughts and affections, to sensual and unholy 
things which at death would fade, and leave 
nothing but a quickened and a tortured soul. 
Therefore God sent his son into the world, that 
the world through him might be saved. His 
mission was one of pure mercy, from the Father 


to higearthly children, devised by omniscience 
andfurthered by almighty grace. Ought we 


Bot e the only possible return, namely, 
sincere gratitude, and earnest endeavors to lay 
hold on eternal life as He has pointed the way 
through Jesus ? 

Let us now look at a true Christian. He 
lives. His spirit is under the influence of re- 
ligious truth. His heart is warmed with love 
to God, His affections are set on things above. 
His soul is accustomed to delight in spiritual 
and holy things. His attachments have been 
pure and his chief happiness has consisted in 
doing good. He dies, and is ushered into the 
world of spirits. There he finds those objects, 
which he has loved. There is his Redeemer, 
there is hjs Father, and there are his brethren. 
There also, are those spiritual influences and 
heavenly joys, to which on earth he was longing 
to attain. Who can tell the joy and happiness 
of a soul thus blest? He who on earth, begins 
to feel the peace and joy of a Christian, can 
faintly imagine them, R. 8. 


~_—— ane 


DR. TUCKERMAN’S SPEECH AT MAN- 
CHESTER. 


In the Register of Sept. 10, we gave the re- 
marks of Dr Tuckerman before the Unitarian 
Association in London; we now insert those 


| made by him at a meeting of the Friends of the 


‘ Ministry to the Poor in Manchester,’ and trust 
that our readers will be interested and instruct- 
ed by them. 


Dr Tuckerman rose, evidently much affected, 
and froin this cause his voice was at first almost 
inaudible. He said he was literally almost 
overwhelmed by the kindness with which he 
had been received ; but he must believe that in 
this expression of kindness, they were rather 
manifesting their sympathies with the great 
cause of humanity than merely expressing kind- 
ly feelings towards an individual. He continu- 
ed—* When separated from you, my friends, by 
the broad ocean which rolls between your coun- 
try and mine, often in imagination have I sup- 
posed that ocean no longer opposing a bar to 
our intercourse ; and in the thought that a min- 
istry to the poor had been establisiied here, I 
found scope for the indulgence of the best sym- 
pathies of my nature. I have now had the 
opportunity and the privilege of accompanying 
here the apostle of your benevolence into the 
abodes of poverty, of degradation, and of 
wretchedness. I may be supposed to know 
something of the interests of this ministry, and 
although my friend (Mr Ashworth) with that 
characteristic modesty which so peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes him, has spoken of the smal] amount 
of good which he supposes his labours have ef- 
fected, I know that he has done greater good 
than he is willing to imply by any language in 
which he may have addressed you. I have had 
the happiness to pass a few hours in going from 
house to house with him, and in witnessing his 
intercourse with those to whom he is appointed 
to minister. And allow me to say upon this 
occasion, could I but see that interest awakened 
throughout Christendom in the great cause of 
extending the blessings of the Gospel of Christ 
to those for whom he whom we call our Savior 
intended that his religion should be the greatest 
blessing, the good tidings which the world could 
never extend to them,—could I see my fellow- 
beings awakened to a sense of their duty in the 
great cause of blessing our fellow-creatures, the 
poor, and the destitute, through the influences 
of the gospel, I could say sincerely, ‘ Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for my 
eyes have seen thy salvation;’ and gladly could 
I die, if by my death I could even give any im- 
pulse to aid in the accomplishment of such a 
plan. I am requested in this resolution to 
speak to you of the advantages of a ministry to 
the poor. And yet I know not how to speak 
to you of these advantages; because, as it 
would seem to me, they must so immediately 
force themselves upon the attention of every 
one who will but direct his thoughts to the 
subject for a moment, that every thing which I 
can say must have the character of a truism! 
The advantages of a ministry to the poor. 
Pray are there advantages in any’ ministration 
of our religion? Are there any advantages 
connected with its ministration in our churches ? 
Are there advantages in its ministration for the 
rich, the intelligent, the cultivated, the refined? 
There never was a religion without any minis- 
try; nor can any religion retain its hold upon 
society without a ministry. We all feel the 
importance of a ministry. Could the gospel 
have extended its influences to us, those influ- 
ences which we now feel, without a ministry ? 
And is the ministry which we have sufficient 
for the object of the gospel? This is the sim- 
ple question. There are places for which it 
is not necessary to provide a ministry for the 
poor,—there are places in which the ministry 
as it is, is quite adequate to the wants of all 
that are within the circle of him who is to ex- 
ercise the functions of a Christian minister; 
but look to our large towns, look to our cities, 
— is it so there? In the best city of Christen- 
dom one-fourth at Jeast of its inhabitants are 
without the pale of all its provisions for reli- 
gious instruction. In other large towns and 
cities one-third, and in some one-half of their 
inhabitants cannot, if they would, be accommo- 
dated in the places of worship. One third or 


one half of the inhabitants are unknown to the 
recognised ministers of Christ; and the recog- 
nised ministers of Christ are unknown to this 
portion of the community amongst which they 
dwell. Now, either this portion of these large 
towns need not a ministry, or they do need one. 
Of these numbers no doubt there,are many who 
would, if they might, attach themselves to some 
of the religious societies around them; but in 
the present condition of society it is well known 
that wherever there is poverty, great poverty, 
there are circumstances belonging to a mighty 
multitude of families which almost necessarily 
cut them off from the privilege and opportuni- 
ties of connecting themselves with their fellow- 
beings in the religious exercises of the Sunday 
in houses of prayer. They cannot, if they 
would come to church. They have not fit ap- 
parel in which they think they can appear 
amongst their fellow-beings in the house of 
God ; and, my fellow-beings, should they come 
into your churches, with the best apparel they 
have, would you open your pews to them? 
Are you prepared to welcome them as your 
fellow-Christians, and to feel grateful in the 
thought, that rich and poor are here met to- 
gether, artd to rejoice in the opportunity of wor- 
shipping together the Maker of them all? No: 
society is not prepared for this. What then is 
the consequence? ‘They are to be left with- 
out the pale of all religious influences, or 
they are to be provided with a ministry. 

The advantages of this ministry comprehend 
all the good which the Gospel of Christ is in- 
tended to bring to those whom Jesus had in 
view when he said, *The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach glad tidings to the poor, to bind up the 
broken heart, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and the recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.’ In speaking 
of this ministry, we have no occasion to deal in 
generalities—it is the peculiar privilege’ and 
blessing of this ministry that it is to be exer- 
cised from house to house: and, the peculiar 
blessing of him who is to serve the poor as a 
minister of Christ is, that he may bring his own 
soul into daily and personal, and most immedi- 
aie contact with the soul of every individual to 
whom he shall have an opportunity of carrying 
the precepts, the doctrines, and the spirit of the 
gospel. My friends, I know not how to speak 
to you of the advantages of this ministry with- 
out entering into much detail, and I very much 
fear lest, were I to do so, my strength should 
fail, and I should be unable to say anything 
upon topics upon which I feel desirous to say a 
few words. But in passing from house to house 
in this ministry, we have an opportunity which 
no general and public ministry will supply, of 
accommodating ourselves to that infinite diver- 





sity which we find in the human character. 
Poverty is in itself a condition which calls forth 
a deep interest,—a strong and lively interest 
in the human heart. Very few of those in the 
highest condition of life, and of those who are 
born even in competence, know any thing of 
what is endured by multitudes of the poor. 
Poverty cuts off vast numbers of our race from 
all whose condition is suporior to their own; 
they are out of the circle of every class of their 
fellow-beings, but of those who are poor as 
themselves; they are under the necessity of 
asking their fellow-men to give them leave to 
toil. There are multitudes who, in their pov- 
erty, understand what virtue is, and what char- 
ity is, and who would most earnestly desire to 
maintain virtue and charity amidst al] the diffi- 
culties of the condition with which they are 
surrounded. But, my friends, it is difficult for 
you to estimate the greatness of the trial of 
him or of her who has to maintain virtue in pov- 
erty with strong and daily causes of temptation 
to sin, and who has not only to resist temptation 
on his own sole account, but has to endure the 
cries of his hungering children, when perhaps 
the employment cannot be obtained by which 
bread might be procured for those children. 
Ah! then come struggles of the soul, of which 
they never dreamt, who never dreamt of the 
pinchings of want, And are these fellow-be- 
ings to be cut off from society because they are 

poor? Is it enough to say to them, ‘ We have 

no labor to give you: we are sorry for your 

éondition; but we cannot help it?? And must 

they go away and feel that there is no deep 

sympathy, no interest felt for them even in their 

animal wants, and no attempt made to supply 

those wants? Could you realize what are the 

temptations to vice, to sin, what are the expo- 

sures, and I am ready to say, what are the ex- 

citements to sin which accompany poverty, you 

would find in this condition great extenuation of 
what we call the guilt of the poor. I am often 

asked,do you not find deep degradation,deep guilt 

amongst the poor? My answer is ‘ Yes; but 

I know not whether there is deeper degradation, 

deeper guilt amongst the poor, than I have seen 

amongst the rich. I do, however, know that 

the temptations of the poor in thousands of ca- 

ses are ten thousand times greater than those of 
the rich, and that in the sight of the Almighty 

Father, who will judge us all, there are multi- 

tudes who have been born in poverty, and nurs- 

ed in its lap, who have been reared in ignorance 

of religion, whose first hearing of the name of 
God, was when it was used in profanation,— 

multitudes of children of reckless parents, who 

had their appetites vitiated even in infancy, by 

that which most vitiates the body and destroys 

the soul, if it can be destroyed. 

‘When I consider what are the circumstances 
tending to destroy, if it can be destroyed, their 
whole moral nature, and when [{ consider the 
difficulties with which many of them have to 
contend, many even not born in_ poverty, but 
who have fallen into adverse circumstances, I 
say I do find ‘much, not in justification’ of the 
guilt of the poor, but much which ‘shou!d call 
forth the strongest sympathies of society with 
their condition. I do say when I look at the 
circumstances acting upon the poor, and carry- 
ing them down to ruin, as fast as sin and misery 
can carry them,—when I consider that these 
circumstances are beyond the control of these 
poor sufferers, and within our control,—I do 
say, that the guilt of that which we call sin, and 


! 





the misery of that which we call degradation, 


lies at our door, and God will hold us accounta- 
ble for it. We must understand this, and not 
varnish over a great concern, which will be 


found an awful reality in the day of our great 
account, 


we are to be judged by the word that he has 
given, 80 every one will be judged by that 
which he hath, and not by that which he hath 
not. If these poor have not had the word of 
God within their reach—‘ And have they not ? 
some one will say. Yes, but in circumstances 
in which it is a dead letter to them. We have 
had the Scriptures brought before us by the 
ministry who have called our attention to them; 
ard why is the bread of life kept from the poor? 
Why have they not had the encouragements, 
the excitements to virtue and piety which we 
have had ?Because we have neglected them. 
Let us-‘undérstand these things—they are of sol- 
emn import toms. It will be in vain to us in 
the great’ day of account, that we have been 
nominal! Christians, and maintained an outward 
decorum and spirit, which have obtained the 
respect and approbation of our fellow-men.— 
We shall be judged by the word of Christ as 
spoken to us; and how did God intend that the 
gospel of Christ should be extended to the poor 
around us, but by its influence upon us ? 

The benefits of this ministry to the poor,— 
what are they to be? My excellent friend (Mr 
Ashworth) tells you he has visited many to 
whom his ministration has done no good. I am 
willing to believe, I do not doubt, that he “has 
ministered to many in whom he has seen no 
good result from his ministry. But I will ask as 
to these, are they therefore to be disregarded, 
to be given up as hopeless, to be looked upon as 
utterly without the pale of our sympathy? Had 
our condition been no better than theirs, how 
much better should we be? Is there no moral 
element remaining in them? Is there none of 
them, whom, by awakening, encouraging, and 
exciting, we may first bring to a desire, then to 
a disposition, then to an impulse, then to a prin- 
ciple of virtue? Jesus did not act upon the 
sentiment, that any human being was ever to 
be given up. On the contrary, in the propor- 
tion that there were sin and misery, in that 
proportion did Jesus feel there was a claim up- 
on his interest and sympathy. There was but 
one class against whom he uttered the terrible 
woes we read of in the Gospel, and that class 
was not of, nor to be found amongst the poor. 
They were the hypocrites, the pretenders to re- 
ligion, those who fasted twice in the week, and 
paid tithes of all they possessed, and prayed at 
the corners of streets. Let us find our fel- 
low-creatures as degraded as we may, as cor- 
tupted as we may, let us still remember that 
they are the children of God, and that He is 
our Father,—that they are the children of our 
Father, and that we owe to them eternal sym- 
pathy and interest, and let us feel that in pro- 
portion to the depth of their degradation, is 
their moral claim upon us. There may be ma- 
ny whom the most faithful services. of the min- 
ister to the poor, may not recover to virtue : but 
my friend Mr Beard has expressed a sentiment 
which ought to be strongly impressed upon the 
heart of every one of us. The question is not, 
‘ May we or not recover this or that individual 
to virtue ?” but, what is our duty? Our duty 
is plainly to work, while God shall enable us to 
work ;—while God shall retain in them reason, 
the circulation of the bleod, the principle of life, 
there is still hope concerning them, Let us do 
our duty to the last. How many are the cir- 
cumstances in which our poor fellow-creatures 
have been brought to the greatest degradation, 
in which human nature can be found ; who have 
yet, by circumstances in the adorable providence 
of the Father, been brought back to virtue, and 
to peace, and to preparation for heaven! But in- 
dependently of the calls of those, on whom ap- 
parently we are to labor with little. profit, on 
many of whom no deep and permanent impres- 
sion is to be made; there is a very great, a 
much larger class, in which great good may be 
done. Instances are comparatively rare, of those 
on whom no moral influence is to be exerted. 
[ have been connected, as I believe, with every 
form of human yice ; at least I have made it my 
object to seek out every form of human vice, and 
every condition of human misery, and I know 
not the being that I have considered as utterly 
beyond the pale of every moral influence. If 
we may not do all we would, in respect to one 
another, let us be grateful to God that we can 
do something.—It is better to save a fellow- 
creature from one sin, than to let him add to it 
a multitude of others. But the cases will be 
many in which the advantages will be so great, 
that the minister to the poor will think no re- 
muneration of earth and time can for a moment 
be compared to them. I know that amongst 
the poor, there are those in whom the purposes 
of the adorable Father, in giving the nature 
which he has given, are most gloriously illustra- 
ted; and never have I seen our nature exalted 
to a higher excellence, than in some of the 
abodes of the deepest poverty which I have-yet 
ever visited, There are those who, under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavorable to every moral 
exertion, have yet, through a faithful mainte- 
nance of principle, and struggling with the 
temptations and difficulties of their condition, 
maintained. a piety, a devotion, a fidelity to the 
sense of duty, which has exalted them nearer to 
my conception of the angelic and heavenly na- 
ture of spirits, than it has been my privilege to 
see elsewhere, It has been my privilege to see 
a poor creature, the tenant of a cold, dark, damp 
room, sinking gradually under a disease, which 
she perfectly well understood was soon to ter- 
minate her existence, suffering much from this 
disease,—a poor widow, the mother of three 
children, and the youngest of these childrex a 
cripple, drawing its little body about the dirty 
floor, which she could not cleanse ;—I have. 
seen that wretched mother passing through the 
spasms of the dreadful disease, and have gazed 
upon her, waiting till the spasms should have | 
passed, and at last, as [ have seen her opening 
her eyes, directed to me with a sweet smile, 


have said to her, ‘Well Martha, how do you do, 








pass through any suffering, while it shall give 
me the evidence I now feel, of the love of my 


These poor will stand with us at the ~ 
| judgment seat of Christ, and if Jesus Christ says, 


a 


now ?? She. has exclaimed, + Oh, Sir, I could 
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RE 
Father in heaven.’ —Yes, the love of God ena- 
bled her to pass through every conceivable 
struggle, to give up herself, her children, her all 
to his care, and to feel happier than she would 
have done in the possession of the feesimple of 
worlds,—because she had a Father whom she 
could supremely love, to whom she could com- 
mit hérself for time and for eternity. Let us 
go, then, with the minister of the poor. He is to 
be to them in the stead of Christ, he is to pass 
from habitation to habitation, to bring his soul 
into connexion with the soul of every one with 
whom he is privileged to have communion, to 
accommodate his instruction to the variuus con- 
ditions of individuals, to be to them in all the 
circumstances in which he may find them,a friend 
who can be their guide, their comforter, their sup- 
port, to whom they can look in those difficulties, 
‘when otherwise they would have no friend; to 
prove the intermediate link which is to bind 
them to society around them, and to aid them, 
when otherwise their drooping spirits might 
sink, to raise them to God, and find themselves 
accepted.—Oh, my friends, the advantages of 
this ministry are the advantages which the gos- 
pel of Christ was intended to bring to the human 
soul, in all circumstances of want and misery, 
and in every case in which this gospel should 
be needed by man. 

Is it asked, ‘ How is this ministry to conduce 
to the ends for which it isintended? I would 
answer that its blessed influences are to be ex- 


erted, its glorious fruits are to be obtained, | 


through the mere circumstances of the syitable- 
ness of the ministry, to the wants and condition 
of those to whom it is extended, «We none of 
us are aware how dependent we are on the in- 
terest and sympathies of those tround us. If 


we could but for an hour bring ourselves into a | 


condition In which we were cut off from all hu- 














man sympathies and interest, we should then 
fee] how much we owe to those sympathies and 
interest, for every step we make to virtue, and 
for every feeling we have that approximates to 
happiness. “The minister to the poor passes 
from house to house,—his business is to learn 
individual character in every house, individual 
exposure, temptation, excitement, every thing 
that concerns every one ;—and his great busi- 
ness is to suit his instruction to every one, so | 
as in every case, as far as possible, to recover | 
from sin, and to aid in all the objects of Chris- 

tianity Many are intemperate, perhaps from | 
habit; associations like temperance societies | 
may @o something for the purpose; but the | 
minister, if he can have the privilege of coming | 
into connection with those who are exposed to | 
intemperate habits, and to all the misery to | 
which intemperance brings its victims, while 
yet the habit is not established, while yet the 
first steps are taking in this way to inevitable 
and utter destruction, he may present those in- 
ducements, and give those encouragements, | 
which will alone meet the exigences of the 

condition of these poor and unhappy beings; 

and in the mere circumstance in ten thousand 

cases of finding that they have a friend, that 
they are objects of interest to one who has | 
brought before them the difficulties and dangers 
of that path opon which they are entering, and | 
in which they hope to find oblivion of care, and | 
deliverance from trouble,—in the mere circum- | 
stance that they have a friend, earnest to warn | 
them from their danger, and ready to aid them | 
in a return ‘to the virtue from which they have | 
deviated,— multitudes may be recovered from | 
the dangers and miseries of intemperance, | 
Through the minister to the poor, many chil- | 
dren who would otherwise fall victims to the) 
most degrading appetites and passions, expos- 

ed as they are to all the circumstances that can 

bring them to moral ruin, may be recovered to 

the knowledge of virtue, to a state of usefulness 

to society, may be recovered to God, He alone 

has the means of rescuing many who are in cir- 

cumstances of temptation, especially the young 

who have not yet advanced so far as to have the 

fetters of habit bound upon the soul, who yet} 
may be taught and made to understand that 

they have something of a freedom of nature, 

with wliich they can act inthe great cause of 
their own redemption and advancement in hap- 

piness ; and this is the condition of multitudes, 

who, if neglected, will inevitably become the 

slaves, and finally the victims of sin. ‘To mul- 

titudes of these, who may be found by a minis- 
ter who tas some knowledge of the circumstan- 
ces of the first steps in the way of transgression, 
understanding their character, and necessarily 
accommodating himself to all those various pe- 
culiarities of their condition, which he alone can 
understand, he may be a minister to their sal- 
vation, when all other means snd appliances to- 
gether would have been ineffectual. 

(To be concluded, ) 
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WHAT WILL EDUCATE THESE CHILDREN? 


Mothers, your example will educate them— 
your conversation with your friends—the busi- 
ness they see you transact—the likings and dis- 
likings you ‘express—these wi!l educate them ; 
the society you live in will educate them—your 
doinestics will educate them ; and whatever be 
your ravk or situation in life, your home, your 
table, and your behavior there—these will edu- 
cate them, ‘T'o withdr@w them from the unceas- 
ing and potent influence of these things is im- 
possible; except you were to withdraw your- 
selves from them also.-—-Some parents talk of 
beginning the education of their children: the 
moment they were capable of forming an idea, 
their education was already begun—the educa- 
tion of circumstances, insensible education, 
which, like insensible perspiration, is of more 
constant and powerful effect, and of far more 
consequence to the habit, than that which 1s di- 
rect and apparent. This education goes on at 
every instant of time; it goes on like time—— 
you can neither stop nor turn its course. What- 
ever these, then, have a tendency to make your 
children, that, ina great degree, you at least 
should be persuaded they will be. 

You may engage teachers as numerous as 
you please, to instruct your children in things 
useful and praiseworthy, in their own place, but 
you must, by the order of nature, educate them 
yourselves, True indeed, you send your children 
to another school, and this is the best in the whole 
neighborhood, and the character of the teacher 
is not only unexceptionable, but praisewor- 
thy. ’ 

When your children come home, too, you put 
@ beok of your own selection into their hands, 
‘Or even many such books, and they read them 

with pieasure and personal advantage. Still, 
after all this, never one day forget that the first 
book they read, nay, that which they continue 
to read, and by far the most influential, is that 
of their parents’ example and daily deportment, 
If this should be disregarded by you or even 
forgotten, they be not at all Surprised when you 
find at another day, to ; 
, ty, to your sorrow and vexation, 
and the interruption of your business, and even 
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the loss of your domestic peace and harmony, 
that your children only know the right way, but 
still follow the wrong. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
MINISTRY AT LARGE. NO. 10, 

I have been speaking of active effort and 
personal visiting by the Rich among the Poor, 
and have expressed the hope that the number 
of laborers may be increased. I-have endeav- 
ored to speak truly,—yet some ears may have 
caught a breath of enthusiasm in the tone of 
of what has been said, And perhaps it may be 
well to proceed from the general strain of re- 
mark on this topic to its more special treat- 
ment,-—to state more soberly the existing want 
and to indicate more clearly the sources and 
mode of its supply. ‘ 

Why then should the Rich come jn greater 
numbers to this effort and visiting among the 
Poor? I will try to answer the question calm- 
ly and from conviction. And I say, they should 
come, first, because there is more work than the 
persons already engaged in it can accomplish, 
All the spirituality that needs to be conveyed 
to the many Poor cannot reach them through a 
few small chanvels. More conducting material 
is called for. A few little wires are melted and 
destroyed in-the heavy thunder-cloud’s discharge, 
The healthy equilibrium of feeling cannot be 
secured without a freer, wider communication. 
Its full establishment will require hundreds of 
sy mpathising souls—thousands of ever-repeated, 
daily acts of kindness, and spiritual counsels and 
admonitions without number, To say that the 
Rich must either visit themselves or provide 
those who will vi it, does not touch the whole 
necessity of the case. So far as their ability 
reaches ‘they are bound to do both. The mere 
giving of money is a great good, but can never 
atone for the omission of that personal, holy ef- 
fort which money can never create or pay for. 
The idea that a man’s conscience may be re- 
lieved in this matter by his stepping to the con- 
tribution-box, rests on a narrow view of the 
whole subject—such a view as the following. 

W ell, it is sad to behold these dead masses 
of ignorance and vice. It is mournful to see 
society resting on such rotten foundations. We 
must indeed do something in this dreadful ne- 
cessity, or the upper palace-rooms of the social 
structure in which we live, will soon fall crash- 
ing to the dust. Let us then pour out our 
treasures to provide the needful props which 
may prevent the catastrophe, and save us from 
ruio, 

This, I say, is a narrow view, For there is 
something more to be said about this state of | 
things, than that it presents a dreadful necessi- 
ty. Extreme want is sad to behold,—especial- 
ly spiritual want. But it is not an entire, un- 
mitigated evil, fruitless of good, and to be got 
rid of in any way, no matter how. Its removal 
should be sought by a course of affectionate, 
conscientious toil. And this brings me to my | 
other reason why the Rich should come in| 
greater numbers to active effort and personal | 
visiting among the Poor, It is because that | 
thus they will themselves gain the best of ben- | 

efits and have a blessed work wrought out in 
their own sonls. Even moral deadness, then, is 
not merely a thing to weep over. It is not al- 
together unrelated to our own living interests. 
The want existing in one place is correlative 
to a want existing in another place,—and the | 
supply of these wants must be simultaneous or 
not at all. It would be a sad view indeed to 
take, that the condition of society is such, that | 
those who labor for its regeneration must wear | 
out their nerves without reward or benefit. 
Providence treats us far better than this comes | 
to. High examples show us that such a state | 
of things is never to be feared. The apostles, | 
from their sorest toils, and even from the tor- | 
ments of persecution and the flames of martyr- | 
dom, looked upwards to an eterna) weight of} 
glory as the end and crown of their faithfulness. | 
Our blessed Lord himself was made ‘ perfect | 
throvgh suffering.’ 

Friends, brothers and sisters, stay not behind 
then yourselves, because you have sent another | 
in your stead, | 
man in the stead of a host. In the carnage of} 
war would you calmly see a few mem and wo-| 
nen overwhelmed in the rush of serried ranks, 
and trampled down by the hoofs of the war-} 
horse ? 

I have tried to answer the question; why} 
should there be more visiting. ‘The next en- | 
quiry is, who shall visit? Jt would of course be } 
folly to say the duty lies in equal proportions 
upon all, It would be folly to say there are 
not many other occupations and very absorbing 
ones, which are necessary to be carried on, not 
only to support the animal system of society, 
but also to nourish its spiritual life. And yet it 
can hardly happen that any one should be so 
engrossed in active pursuits as never to have 
time to look after the comfort or brighten the 
hope of a poor family. It would be a serious 
question whether any body has a right to be so 
engrossed, But let us look around and try to 
count up the hundreds among the Rich, who 
cannot plead this perpetual devotion to any se- 
rious business,—who use a considerable portion 
of their time in matters, if not of questionable 
utility, surely of inferior importance to the one 
in question, 1 would attribute this not to bad 
motives, not even to want of good motives. 
That thirst for action, God has so kindly given 
us all, will operate in the formation of habits 
hard to be broken, and whose character is in 
part determined by the suggestions of circum- 
stances. A great deal that we condemn in 
fashionable life no,doubt springs as much from 
this cause as from any want of high purpose. 
But if there be many, who are conscious that, 
with all their busy cares, they manage to 
turn a great deal of their time to very little ac- 
count, w.ll they not make an effort to break the 
chains of custom, when new and nobler modes 
of activity are suggested? | have that faith in 
human nature and that knowledge of human ex- 
cellence which persuade me they will. If they 
do, no doubt the ways of social life will, in 
some respects be changed. Many a dress will 
be less costly, many an entertainment less lux- 
urious, many an article of furniture less adorned. 
Many a call of mere ceremony will be omit- 
ted, as also many a visit to the scenes where 
joy and wo appear not healthy and alive, 
but moving round as spectral shadows— 
where fiction strives in vain to satisfy the 
soul's craving for an experience of reality— 
where the imagination, deprived of all true 
sensibility, kindles only into pnosphoric 
flames—where hearts, that seem made of 
stone on the exchange, weep out a misty 
film of tears, like the rock walls of the tomb, 
as it were because of the coldness of the place, 
The tragic and the comic muse may have 
fewer devotees, but the number will be in- 
creased of those worshippers who bow at 


| 


Many a device to assuage the fretting tick 
of the pendulum and enliven the weary pro- 
gres of the hour-hand, will be no longer in 
demand,—for the hours will so hasten to 
those beginning to live in the world of spir- 
its, that the phenomenon of time will almost 
entirely disappear. Many a pale face will 
feel again the glow of health, when the 
emotions, that vice and want and sufferin 
excite, have again and again made it blush 
and kindle. Many a dim eye will brighten, 
as it beholds vice changed to virtue, inward 
want relieved by full supplies, and suffering 
raised to an eternal joy. Many a nerveless 
arm will grow strong if only by carrying 
phials of medicine to the sick and books of 
wholesome instruction to the ignorant. Is 
this prophesying dark things? Commence 
the experiment. If you find it all a'mere 
parable, leave the work in the midst. 

From what has been said, the answer may 
be inferred to the question, who shall visit ? 
All should. visit who have time for kindness. 
All should visit who ‘have the means of 
supply to any crying want of the soul. 
Some may visit more than others. As to 
the measure and limits of his particular ob- 
ligation, let every one be ‘fully persuaded 
in his own mind.’ There should of course 
be a discretion as to places. Some may 
visit where others should not. To many a 
place might it be useful for the young man 
to go, where it would not be well for the 
young woman to go,—and the reverse, 

And here I touch upon the last quéstion 
which arises in the unfolding of this subject. 
How shall the Rich visit?—What ist to 
visit among the poor? Unless this point be 
well understood, all that has been said of 
the importance of visiting, of the persons to 
engage in it, and the effect upon them of 
commencing the work, would be without 
any true meaning. Visiting then, in the first 
place, is not merely going from street to 
street and room to room and greeting the 
families seen, and*making formal inquiries 
after their health and welfare. Nor is it, in 
the next place, mere kindliness of demean- 
or and good fellowship in the huts of pover- | 
ty. It is not simply forming agreeable 
friendships with the outcast and despised, 
If this be all that is accomplished, the ben- 
efit is questionable indeed. 

Visiting among the Poor is meeting them- 
with the idea bright and the feeling strong in 
the mibd of their nobler powers, their divine 
sonship, their immortal destiny. And it is 
speaking every word and performing every act to- 
wards them in consistency with,in expression of, 
this idea and feeling :—so that from this idea and | 
feeling they can never escape while in your 
presence. Not that there should be any thing 
of hardness and constraint in the style adopted, 
Not that there should be any set style setting 








| which he passes. 


| of her remark, and fix her mind upon the eter- 





the shrine of immortal truth and duty, 





you apart as a minister rather than as a man, 
Not that there need be any assumed gravity, | 
any seeming exaltation and eminence, in order | 
to the best effect. 1 believe, on the contrary, | 
that the most spiritual-minded will be the most | 
simple-minded, the most easy of access, the most | 
natural in communication. A true feeling of | 
human brotherhood would remove equally the | 
awkward condescension of the prince and thos! 


| solemn grandeur of the theologian, at the same | 


time that it will give a true kindness that like a | 
stooping angel goes down to the lowest depths | 
of vice, and a real solemnity before which the } 
vile sinner will quake fearfully. It will prevent | 
the sad mistake of supposing a trifling, familiar | 
way to be the way of noble simplicity.’ It will | 
effectually prevent a man-from visiting as if he 
had only a little piece of business to attend to, 
onas if he ‘called in just to see how the folks 
do.’—-While the person visited will be made 
strongly conscious in his own sowl that the mat- 
ter in hand is of infinite importance to himself, 
it will preserve the visitor from feeling or ap- 
pearing to feel as if he were doing any wonder- 
ful thing, any thing more than it was his ‘duty 
to do,’ 

He who visits must of his own energy and 
purpose visit in this way. He will not reach it 





Be not willing to place one} without solemn determination. It will not be | 


given to him spontaneously, by influences from 
the characters he beholds and the scenes throu, 7) 
I have known a woman d y- 
ing of consumption to have her mind so full of 
worldly affairs and troubles, that it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to stop for a moment the course 


nal world opening before her at her very feet. 
Visiting in the way described will of course 
be found not so simple a matter as walking out 
of and into one’s own door,—but a real and ex- 
hausting labor. It will not be possible for any 
man to visit thus many hours in the day, and 
retain his health. But one visit in this manner 
is of more worth than a hundred made without 
preparation, without solemnity, without toil, 
But visiting thus performed, though an exhaust- 
ing work, you will find also most interesting, ex- 
citing, joyful. That intense spirituality, to 
which our natures are wrought up by noble 
deeds, while it is the most laborious state we 
can be in, is also the most exquisitely blissful. 
In.a lovely little book lately published, the au- 
thor expresses the frame of mind produced at 
times by his sympathy with ‘Mature’ thus freshly 
and beautifully—* Almost I fear to think how: 
glad I am!’ The true lover of souls, in his‘ 
communion with the most degraded spirit, has‘ 
raptures which Genius could set forth in like | 
vigorous description, Morn’s opening eye, the 
sunset’s glow, seen far inferior in power of work- 
ing on the heart,to many a changefal aspect of the 





very humblest mind; inferior to the beauty felt 
when the heavy mists are swept away from the 
eye of conscience, and huly purpose kindles 
every sweet affection into a glow which abides 
in its brightness, whether the orb of day rises 
or descends. SPECTATOR. | 








THE MORALITY OF THE GOSPEL, 
Fatile is the charge which some allege, that | 





the gospel is silent on the subject of patriotism. 

All, however, that can be really meant by such 

an objection is, that it says nothing of a tenden- 

cy to fortify and build up a nation in its selfish- 

ness; that it confers not on one state a right to 

forge fetters for another; that it kindles nof 
brand to ignite those popular passions which na- | 
ture has already made sufficiently inflammable, ; 
and to which a vicious education has added the | 
dangerous tendency of spontaneous combustion. | 
But, as far as consistent with his ultimate and 

unearthly aim of establishing the universal king- | 
dom of God, our Lord has prescribed every gen- 
eral rule on which the welfare of a country de- | 
pends; and it would be easy to show, that no; 
evil could possibly befal a state, either in its in- | 
ternal or external relations, which had not arisen 
from the infraction of one or other of his divine 
laws, ;' 





Besides, it should be distinctly remembered, 


that love of country is a phrase of very uncertain 
value; that the period may come when it will 
fall into comparative disuse, since it depends 
even for existence on the continuance of the 
present condition of the world. Only let the 
great society of nations harmonize and blend— 
only let knowledge go forth in itg might, as it 
is promising to do, and throw down the barriers 
of conventional prejudice—and patriotisn will 
enlarge and lose itself in philanthropy. - This is 
a fact which is beginning to force itself on the 
conviction of the most reluctant. Even science 
cannot touch on this theme, without becoming 
loud and prophetic, It refuses to entertain any 
project less than the amelioration of the species. 
It undertakes to convince mankind that every 
true interest must be universal, that good is in- 
divisible, so that to be enjoyed in perfection by 
one it must be conferred upon all, But, what 
science says, the gospel ‘will do. In prosecu- 
ting the march which it has commenced, it con- 
sults the map of the world. As the sun of righ- 
teousness ascends in the firmanent, our moral 
horizon enlarges; those whom we have seen by 
the brand-light of ignorance disfigured into phan- 
toms which it was thought merit to hate, are 
shown to be men whom it is pleasure to love ; 
and thus all kindreds, people, and tongues, are 
drawn into the close relationship of a family 
compact, preparatory to therr final assembly in 
heaven. 

But, while the gospel aims at universal ben- 
evolence, it does mot overleap any of the inner 
and smaller circles of duty: and, as one of these 
it takes up, directs, and sanctifies the love of 
country. In the conduct of our blessed Lord 
we behold a holy patriotism personified, the love 
of country embodied. Where did patriotism 
ever exhibit a nobler burst of sorrow than on 
Mount Olivet; when ‘he beheld the city, and 
wept over it, and said, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thee, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not?? Whose patriotism ever endured 
what his did? He had but twelve offices to be- 
stow; but then they were the highest out of 
heaven, and these he bestowed on twelve of his 
countrymen. He had but one gift to impart ; 
but, Oh! it comprehends every other—the gift 
of eternal life ; and this he directed to be offer- 
ed to his country, first, ‘beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.’— Great Teacher. 


EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 
Extract from a Review of the * Report on the State 
of Education in Bengal,’ in the Christian Examiner. 


sought to obtain a humble livelihood by opening 
an English school for the Bengalese. 





THE RECHABITES. 


The Rev. Joseph Wolff says: On my arrival 
at Mesopotamia, some Jews that I saw there 
pointed me to one of the ancient Rechabites, 
He stood before me, wild like an Arab—hold- 
ing the bridle of his horse in his hand. I show- 
ed him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, which 
he was much rejoiced to see, as he could read 
both languages, but had no knowledge of the 
New Testament. After having proclaimed to 
him the tidings of salvation, and made him a 
present of the Hebrew and Arabic Bibles and 
Testaments, I asked him,—* Whose descendant 
are you?’ . 

‘ Mousa,’ said he boisterously, ‘is my name, 
and I will show you who were my ancestors ;’ 
on. which he immediately began to read from 
the fifth to the eleventh verses’ of Jeremiah 
XXXV. 

‘Where do you reside,’ said I. 

Turning} to Genesis x. 27, he replied, ‘At 
Hadoram, now called Simar by the Arabs ;’ and 


{again referring to the same cnapter, verse 30th, 


he continued, ‘ At Mesha, now called Mecca, in 
the deserts around those places, We drink no 
wine and plant no vineyard, and sow no seed! 
and live in tents, as Jonadab, our father, com- 
manded us: Hobab was our father too. Come 
to us and you will find ns 60,000 in number; 
and you see thus the prophecy has been fulfill- 
ed, ‘ Therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
shall not want a man to stand before me for- 
ever? and saying this, Mousa, the. Rechabite, 
mounted his horse, and fled away, and left be- 
hind him a host of evidence in favor of sacred 
writ.—London Visitor 
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PRESBYTERIAN DISSENSIONS. 

We were left under a cloud by the misty 
remarks of Dr Skinner, which we quoted last 
week from his speech in the case of Mr Barnes, 
in which he attempted to describe the bounda- 
ries between the old and new school of Pres- 
We have 
since seen Dr Miller’s speech on the same oc- 


| byterians in matters of doctrine. 





The English government has been turning its 
attention for some time towards the establish- 
ment of a system of national education, to be 
applied, with the necessary modifications, at 
home and in the Colonies; and, as a preliminary 
step, it is taking the proper measures for ascer- 


taining what is already done to supply this want, 


by the people themselves, or by benevolent so- 
cieties or foundations. 
which is intended to give the infermation requir- 


ed respecting the existing state of education in 
Bengal, was drawn up by Mr. Adam, whose 
name is familiar to most of our reeders as hav- | ter exhibition of opinions 1 can entirely concur. 


at Calcutta. If, in his efforts in connexion wit 


the Board of Education, he succeeds in deter- | 
mining the government to the adoption of some | 


S 


rectly, for the ultimate diffusion of pure Chris- 
tianity in that country, than all the missionaries 
put together. We think, moreover, that he is 
right in the general principle, that the plan 


adopted by the government for the improvement 


of the morals and intellect of the native popula- 
tion, should be, as far as practicable, based upon 
and accommodated to the indigenous institutions 
for this purpose, closely interwoven as these are 
with the habits of the people, and the customs 
of the country, and all other peculiarities of cli- 
mate and physical and mental constitution, and, 
we may add, by no means so few or contempti- 
ble in themselves, as we had supposed. 


Mr. Adam divides the existing educational 
In- 
digenous Elementary Schools, or schools in 
which the elements of knowledge are taught, 
and which owe their existence to, and are sup- 
ported by the natives themselves, in contradis- 
linction to those that are supported by religious 
or philanthropic societies. 2. Elementary Schoots 
not Indigenous, or schools for elementary instruc- 


institutions of India into four classes. 1. 


tion, attended by the native children, but suppor- 
ted by, and entirely under the control of foreign 
residents or. benevolent associations. 3. In- 


digenous Schools of Learning, or colleges in 


which the higher branches of an Oriental ed- 
ucation are provided for at the expense and un- 
der the sole direction of natives. 4. English 
Colleges and Schools, including all those institu- 


tions, both of a higher and lower grade, one of 


whose principal objects is to teach the English 
Janguage, and through that medium European 
science and literature, 

We have been most interested in the accounts 
given in the Report of the Indigenous Elemen- 
tary Schools, from which it appears, as Mr. Adam 
says, that the system of village schools has long 


been extensively prevalent in Bengal, and that 


the design to give education to their male chil- 
dren must be deeply seated in the minds of pa- 
rents, even of the humblest classes. 

The elementary schools, not indigenous, have 


had to contend with many obstacles growing 
out of the prejudices of the natives, their want 


of confidence in the foreign residents by whom 
these schools have been established and are 
controlled, and the narrow and_ short-sighted 
policy in which the schools themselves have, in 
some cases, been conceived and governed. A 
large proportion of them have been opened in 
the neighborhood of the missionary stations, and 
are under the superintendence of the mission- 
aries. It is to be hoped that these gentlemen 
have had experience enough to convince them, 
that, if they wonld make these schools exten- 
sively useful, it must be by conducting them on 


the most liberal plan, by confining them almost 
entirely to the children of the poor, and by adap- 


ting them, rather to improve by serving as mod- 
els, than to supersede the indigenous institutions. 
We also hope, that their efforts will not be un- 
availing to do away the misconceptions, which 
lead native parents utterly to neglect the edu- 
cation of their daughters, 

The growing desire, amounting even fo a 
passion, on the part of the natives in some pla- 
ces, to give their sons, and their countrvmen 


generally, the advantages of English instruction, 
and the efforts and sacrifices they have made’ 


and are making among themselves for this ob- 
ject, far exceed the common belief, and will be 
hailed by all as a most fayorable omen. The 


moreso, when it is understood from the author 


of the Report, that within his own knowledge, 
fifteen years ago, a European of reputed talents 
and acquirements, resident in Caloutta, in vain 


* 


The Report before us, | 


/casion, and have looked earnestly for light. 
| But we find that Dr Skinner’s new divinity is, as 
\it appeared to us, the old divinity; the doctrines 
of imputation and. of vicarious atonement. 
| These are not the doctrines of Mr Barnes,which 


| are impugned by the Orthodox Presbyterians. 
| Dr Miller says— 


) a distinct statement of the doctrinal points in which 


| we are all agreed, and then of some of those which 
| he was pleased to say are peculiar to what is often 
| denominated ‘ the New School’ In most of this lat- 


justification.’ 


told that there is a concurrence between him and the 
New School, and that he fairly represents them ! 
[Dr Skinner here interposed, and read again the 
passage alluded to.]} 
I accord entirely with that. His [Christ’s} right- 
eousness is not ours in any sense which makes us per- 
sonally deserving, or personally identical. No Cal- 


plain of it. 


the defence of orthodox Presbyterianism. We 


the minority in the last General Assembly are 
set forth, of which the decision on the proposed 
vote of censure on Mr Barues is one, and copy 
only the questions propounded in relation to 
what is to be done in view of the irreconcilable 
differences between the two parties. 


1. With so great diversity of sentimentin regard 
to doctrine and order in the Presbyterian Church, 
can we continue united in one body, and maintain 
the integrity of our Standards, and promote the cause 
of truth and righteousness in the earth ? 

2. If you think we can, then please to say how the 
causes that at present distract us can be gemoved. 

3. Do you believe that there are ministers in our 
connection who hold errors, on account of which they 
ought to be separated from us? 

4. If you think such errors are held, please to name 
them particularly. 

5. If you believe that persons holding the errors 
you name, ought to be separated from our communion, 
what, in your judgment, is the best way of accomplish- 
ing it? 

6. It was repeatedly avowed by ministers in the 
last general Assembly, thatthey received the Con- 


doctrine ; ’—* as a system ; ’—or, ‘ as containing the 
Calvinistic system in opposition to the Arminian, §c.’ 
—hence we know not how much of our Standards 
they adopt, and how much they reject. Is this, in 
your opinion, the true intent and meaning of ‘ receiv- 
ing and adopting the Confession of Faith ?” 


which we now complain has come upon us in conse- 
quence of our connection with» Congregational 
churches within our own bounds, and represented in 


Charch, to have no other connection with Congrega- 
tionalists than the triendly one which we now have 
with them as corresponding bodies ? 

You are earnestly entreated, Dear Brother, to give 
a serious and speedy answer to these inquiries. It is 
of vast importance to our beloved Church, that we 
should have embodied, as soon us practicable, the 
views of judicious, thorough Presbyterians of our 
connection, as the best index in regard to the course 
that ought to be pursued. 

W. W. Phillips, J. McElroy, George Potts, John 
Breckinridge, Francis McFarland, William A. Me- 
Dowell, John M. Krebs, Henry Ranklin, Hugh 
Auchincloss, James Lenox. 


It appears that this circular has been follow- 
ed by ‘An Address to the Ministers, Elders and 
Members of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States’, containing an expose of the do- 
ings of the last Assembly and *a powerful ap- 
peal to the Orthodox Churches,’ 





_.AMERICAN. BOARD. OF COMMISSONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


A loud appeal has been made to the public 


procure additions to its funds, 

















Dr Skinner, greatly to my interest, presented to us 


year than in years preceding, but that the wants 
of the Board are greater. Voluntary laborers 
have multiplied and the scenes of their labors 
are laid, but the means of the Board are inade- 
quate to their support. : 

The twenty-seventh Annual meeting of the 
Board was held at Hartford, Conn. on the 14th 
inst. and a sketch of the Report of the Pruden- 
tial Committee is given in the Connecticut Ob- 
server, in which it is said— 

The Committee regard the project of extendin 

: 5 
the empire of Christianity thicuyts ‘the world, as nei- 
ther visionary,-nor to be accomplished by miracles. 
They think appropriate means must be employed— 
though they look to the blessing of heaven to make 
the means effectual. These means are, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the press, and the education of the 
people. They suppose that for the portion of the 
work to be done by American christians, 1200 ordain- 


ed missionaries, and 300 assistants, in addition to those 
now in the field, might be demanded. 


We have not been indifferent spectators of 
the missionary exertions in progress within our 
borders, and have witnessed with much_gratifi- 
tion the wiser views which have come to be en- 

‘tertained of the work of converting the heathen. 
It is not now pretended that much hes been or 
can be accomplished in the first stages of mis- 
sionary labor by preaching. Education must be 
the basis of the missionary’s work, It is by 
this that the pagan must be prepared for the 
first and perhaps the most difficult act, namely 
that of throwing off the superstitions (oftentimes 
cruel and bloody superstitions) by which he is 
spell-bound a® if by supetnatural power, It is 


by this also that he is to be prepared to exchange 
his hundreds of Gods or of divine incarnations, 
for the one God and Father of all. Then, if 
such affecting views of divine truth are commu- 
nicated to him as the scriptures furnish, and es- 
pecially if he can have such examples of benev- 
olence, of purity, of sanctity set before him by 
the disciples of Jesus, as he required of his 
followers, great changes may take place in the 
work of human improvement. It requires even 
less of enthusiasm than we possess, to find ones 
self indulging in such fond anticipations of the 
future. And though so little, compared with 


ones wishes or even hopes, transpires to show 


that great progress is making, it may be that, 


the seeds which are more and more widely scat- 
tered will spring up in times and places of 
which we are not aware, and bring forth plen- 
tifully. 





COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

We published a communication, a week or 
two since, from the Rev, A. P. Peabody, relat- 
ting to the announcement, by a firm in this city, 
of a Commentary on the New Testament, as in 











It 


ing been a Unitarian Missionary for some time | is wholly unjust to reprsent them as new. He told 


h | 8, for example, that ‘ the righteousness of Christ, | 
| received by faith, is the sole ground of our accept- 

ance before God; and that faith is instrument of our 
This | received and rejoice in most 
wise plan of general instruction and civilization | heartily: bat Mr Barnes tell usin his book, that | 


in British India, he will do more, thouch indi- | tere is no intelligible sense in which the righteous- 
, b eS 


ness of Christ can become ours. And yet we are 


vinist ever said so: but. when Mr Barnes declares 
that there is no sense in which the righteousness of 
Christ can become ours, I must complain,and do com- 


For the satisfaction of such of our readers 
as wish to learn what is going on among 
the Presbyterians, we may as well introduce 
here a circular, which has been issued by 
what we may call, to speak after the man- 
ner of politicians, a committee of vigilance, for 


omit the preamble, in which the grievances of 


fession of Faith of our Church only ‘ for substance of 


7. It is believed by many that much of the evil of 


our judicatories—we would ask you, whether, in 
your judgement, it would not be better for us as a 


by this Board, for some time past, in order to 
Tt is not that 
less money has been bestowed during the past 


, the course of preparation, of which it was un- 
derstood that Mr P. was to be the author. 

It seems that the publishers and the author 
had not understood one another as to the time 


of commencing and completing the work; and 
the communication appears to have been written 
mainly with the view of correcting the error 
contained in the advertisement in reference to 
this point. Having this object particularly in 
view, Mr P. has inadvertently given occasion, 
in the language he uses, for the inference that 
the publishers had in the announcement of the 
work proceeded upon unwarranted assumptions. 
It seems to be implied that the conversation al- 
luded to between the author and the publishers 
was not such as to authorize them to promise a 
Commentary on all the books of the New Tes- 
tament, but, at most, only on one, This impli- 
cation appears to have arisen from an agree- 
ment to make trial, at first, with a specimen 
volume, and, if the sale should warrant it, to 
proceed with the other books in order. The 
negotiation between the author and the publish- 
ers was conducted, at first, as we understand, 
through a common friend, and afterwards by the 
parties directly, during which some preliminary 
considerations were discussed ; bat the princi- 
pal matters, as the plan of the work and the 
terms to the author, were concluded upon, and 
the contract finally entered into, at a personal 
interview of the parties. To this interview, as 
being the most prominent in his mind, Mr P. 
alludes in his communication, 

The early announcement of the work was 
unexpected to Mr P., and its object misappre- 
hended; which may serve to account for any 
appearance of censure cast on the publishers, 
in the communication referrred to, 





THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 

One of the Committec of the Berry Street 
Conference on the subject of a cheap religious 
paper, for wide circulation, has sent for publica- 
tion, in the Register, some explanations occa- 
sioned by an article inserted in the Register a 
fortnight since, by the Publisher, relating to the 


proposed paper; entitled The Young Chris- 


tian. ' 
The editor of the Register has not attended 


enough to the history of the proposed publica- 
tion to take any responsibility in regard to the 
misunderstanding between the parties concera- 
ed, and he thinks it best to postpone the inser- 
tion of the communication mentioned above. 
It is addressed to the Publisher of the Register, 
who is now absent. He will probably retura 
next week in season ta insert the piece in the 
Register if he shall see fit so to do. 





THE CHEROKEES, 

It is cruel to regard those who profess and 
practise pacific principles, as foes, and to insist 
upon it that they are enemies. Such has been 
the fate of the harmless Cherokees; and ne 
is a very touching interest in the following 
‘ Declaration’ on the subject of alléged Cher 
kee hostilities, adopted at a meeting of «the 
Cherokees in the valley towns.’ It was is 
municated to the Treasurer of the Baptist Boar 


of Foreign Missions, in thie city, by Mr J0”** 
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missionary at the Board, and published in the 
Watchman: It is dated July 1st. 


Whereas, we have learned with regret, that rumors 
of Indian hostilities, are producing much excitement 
among the citizens of the United States ; and as many 
persons, unacquainted with the dissimilarity of con- 
dition and character of the several Nations of Indians, 
are apt to confound the Cherokees with other tribes 
less advanced in civilization and less pacifie in their 
habits ; by which an influence is exerted injurious to 
our people, and calculated to excite unfiiendly feel- 
ings in the breasts of our white brethren, 

‘With en earnest desire, therefore, to allay excite- 
ment on this subject, and to cultivate those friendly 
relations which have long subsisted between us and 
the citizens of the United States we make the follow- 
ing representations, 

Our people have, by the favorable guidance of a 
kind providence, made considerable advancement in 
the arts of civilized life. They have begun to taste 
the sweets of home, and to cherish the charities of 
domestic and social intercourse. Dependence on the 


chase for a precarions subsistance is no more known" 


among them. Their dwellings and their cultivated 
fields, every where bear marks of industry. Their 
predilections, their institutions, and all their interests 
are on the side of peace. They have no military sys- 





tem, nor military supplies of any description. Their 
reliance is not on the sword. They 
connection with the belligerent tribes. 
found the Cherokees with them, is altogether unjust. 


And we hope the Editors of papers will forbear to | 


publish pieees, written by misinformed and thought- 


With us, the tomahawk and the scalping knife have 
been buried for nearly half a century; and the love 
of war and the practice of it have become obsolete. 
A number of Cherokees indeed, still live, who spilled 
their blood and saw their fellows fall, beside the pres- 
ent Chief Magistrate of the United States, in defence 
of their white brethren. But their young men have 
never known war. They have not uttered the war- 
whoop of the savage, nor heard the yell of the bat- 
tle-field, nor witnessed the carnage that slaughters 
fathers, husbands, brothers, makes widows and or 
phans, and wrings with agony the hearts of mothers 
and wives and sisters, We have nothing to gain by 
war; but every thing to lose; and our whole popula- 
tion would view any indications of hostility with as 
serious alarm and as deep regret as our white neigh 
bors. 

[a conclusion: our friends may rest assured, that 
whatever sufferings we may be called to endure, we 
shall not have recourse to any other than peaceable 
means to obtain redress. 

Signed of behalf of the meeting, 
SITNAGI, 
GALSATEEHEE, 
OGANAYA. 


| 
less men, tending to excite unnecessary alarm. | 
' 





We avail ourselves of this occasion to copy 
the following remarks of Mr Clay, at a Public 
Dinner given to him on his return to Kentucky | 
by the citizens of Woodford county. They re- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


late to the Cherokee Treaty. Of some of the 


| 
extraordinary circumstances attending the for- | 


mation of this treaty we have spoken here- | 


tofore. 


Mr Clay spoke ot the Cherokee treaty ratified at | 
the last session of Congress. No vote of the Senate, | 
since he had been a member, had given him more | 
pain or excited more surprise. Gov. Carroll of Ten- 
nessee and Parson Schemerhorn (a disgrace to the 
pious and honorable profession of which he was a 
member) had been jointly appointed to treat*with the | 
Cherokee nation, composed, according to a report of | 
the Secretary ot War, of about 18,000 souls. Governor 
Carroll could not attend, and the whole business fell | 
into the hands of the Parson exclusively. The Cher- | 
okees, in general council in September last, appoint- 
ed a Committee to treat.— With them he did not treat. | 
Instead of treating with them, for the purchase of the | 
Cherokee country, he made a proclamation that he | 
would at a specified day and place, within the Cher- | 
okee country, treat with any of the Cherokees who 
would attend and treat with him; and all who did} 
not attend should be considered as assenting and | 
bound by the treaty which he might conclude. In | 
the mean time, all practicable means at the comarand | 
of the American negotiator, were employed to coax } 
and cverce the attendance of the Indians. On the 
day appointed, out of the eighteen thousand, some | 
five or six hundred including men women and child- | 
ren, only presented themselves, and many of these | 
formed no part of the Cherokees east of the Missis- | 
sippi alone having right to sell the Cherokee country. 
With some seventy or cighty Indians, he patched up 
a treaty aud sentit to Washington. It was submitted | 
by the President to the Senate. And it had not been 
there many weeks before the almost united voice of} 
the Cherokee people was raised against it. Memo- 
rial, signed or subcribed with the marks of upwards 
of sixteen thousand Cherokees, were laid before the 
Senate, denying the Indian authority upon which the 
treaty was negotiated, and solemnly protesting against } 
its obligatory force upon the Cherokee people. In | 
spite of these memorials,—in spite of all the opposi- 
tion which was made by himself and others to the 
ratification of such a treaty, it was ratified against the 
votes of fifteen Senators, that of his colleague and | 
himself being of the number. And thusthe Chero- 
kees, a people who have been always friendly to 
the United States, and who were represented at 
Washington by delegates as civilized, as orderly and 
decent in their appearance as members of Congress, 
are stript of their entire country, and the people of 
the United States are subjected to the payment of 
five million six hundred thousand dollars. Itis prop- 
er and just to mention that one Senator who voted 
for the ratification of the treaty (and others are be- 
lieved to have acted under the same impressions) de- 
clared in his place, that be did not believe the instru- 
ment was a treaty ; and that he voted for it because 
he apprehended the Cherokees would be exterminated 
by the whites if notremoved. Mr Clay had believed 
that no consequences, however deplorable, could 
justify the ratification of an instrument, as a treaty, | 
which was deficient in the essential requisite of the | 
concurrence of two contracting parties. But he be- | 
lieved, also, that these consequences might have been 
averted by the proper exercise of the lawful author. 
ity of the United States, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Argument for the truth of Christianity, in 
a Series of Discourses. By I. D. Williamson, 
Albany, N. Y. New York: P. Price & Co, 
1836. 

We do notknow to what sect the writer of this book 
belongs. He manifests a Christian temper, and that 
is worth much. But the book will not satisfy every 
one who calls himself a Christian; for the author’s 
aim is to prove that ‘the important doctrines of 
Christianity are true, not merely because they are 
found in a book claiming a divine origin, but because 
they correspond with and are sanctioned by the voice 
of reason, experience and nature speaking through 
all her works.’ This we say will not satisly all, be-- 
cause there are some Christians who do not acknow- 
ledge those to be of their number, who adopt not 
what they call the peculiag doctrines of the Gospel. 
We suppose the author of this work to be a Univer- 
salist. He givesa prominent place indeed to the 
doctrine of retribution, of rewards and punishments, 
as connected with virtue and vice by an immutable 
law. But we do not perceive that he regards this 
law as extending beyond the present life, though he 
gives no reasons why it should not extend to a future. 
There is much however to approve in the work. 
We perceive nothing sectarian in its spirit. - 





Nature, James Munroe & Co. 


1836, 


Boston: 


This is a beautiful production, »poetical, philoso- 
Phicel, moral and religious, without the forms of 
poetry, philosophy, ethics or theology. The leading 
subject, we should say, is the correspondence. be- 
‘ween the outward world and the world within; be- 
tween the things that do appear and the human soul. 
Man has a higher property in nature, so to speak, 
Wend that of any possession of the domain among in- 
“lvicuals, or any rule among princes. Give me 
health and a day and I will make the pomp of em- 
apa ridiculous,’ So says the writer of * Nature ;’ 

what is more, his reader going through the 
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beautifal and eublime illustrations of the thought, 
charges upon it no hyperbole. 

We add as the highest excellence of this work of 
genius, that it is throughout tributary to the purest 
devotion. 


Religion and the Church. By Charles Fol- 
len, No. 1. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


This portion of a more extended work contains, first, 
an answer to the guestion—What is Religion. It is 
in the author’s view, ‘ The tendency of the human 
mind to the Infinite.’ He regards religion to be both 
a natural or inherent principle, and a progress in prin- 
ciple: Thatit is a progress in principle he illus- 
trates in Christianity from the records themselves, 
which appeal to human judgment for the learning of 
sacred truth, and encourage unrestrained freedom in 
its enlightened decisions. It is alike evident, in his 
opinion, that religion is a progressive work, from ils 
actual history in the world, : 

The second chapter of this number contains an an- 
swer to the question—* What is Theology.’ The an- 
swer to this question is grounded on the consideration 

of Theology asa science, and it is treated in a scien- 
tific way. The object of Theology as a science is 
‘ truth, religious truth.” The means of obtaining it 
are * universality ’ of inquiry and ‘ order or syste- 
matic arrangement ’ in pursuing the inquiry. 

We recommend to general attention this begining 
of Dr Follen. It is preliminary toa series of tracts 
on practical theology comprising ; ‘ The nature and 
value of prayer, preaching, and discussion ; the in- 
fluence of poetry, music, painting, statuary, and archi- 
tecture ; the tendency of religious associations, estab- 
lished creeds, symbols and forms of worship: and the 
advantages of a clergy distinct from the people. 





OBITUARY. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


CHARLES BARRETT, Esq. 

Died on the 3d inst. at his family mansion in New 
Ipswich N. H., Charles Barrett Esq. aged 63. 

The subject of this notice had been longand griev- 
ously ailicted with great physical debility and mental 
alienation. Nothing, therefore, can be said respect- 
ing his moral and religious feelings. Hegce, his faith 
in God his Father, and in Christ his Savior, must be 
sought for in his works, which none residing in this 
town, or who may have occasion to visit it, need be 
at a loss to find. And, although in an age like the pres- 
ent, distinguished for religious clamor and excite- 
ment, good works may not be the most popular, yet, af- 
ter all, they are the safest and most evangelical mode 
of manifesting one’s faith. He has left behind him to 
mourn his loss, though not as those who have no hope, 
an aged and venerable Motherin her 93d year, hav- 
ing now survived all her children —may her latter 
end be peace: his widowed wife, whose tender and 


sink under them, almost welcoming the ‘approach of 
death, as releif from the burden of their miseries, 


From thé St. Augustine Herald, 31st ult. 

On Saturday, night last Lieut. John R. Andrew, of 
Capt. Phillips’ company of volunteers, was shot by 
one of the sentinels stationed on Hanson’s plantation. 
Lt. A. commanded the detachment and an alarm was 
given, and the Lieutenant went outside the line of 
sentinels to observe the cause of the alarm, was re- 
turning in another direction when he was fired upon 
by a sentinel. The contents of the musket, gne ball 
and three buckshot passed through his hat. One of 
the buckshot struck him in his head, flattened and 
turned edgeways into the skull. The wound is not 
considered, dangerous, No blame is attached to the 
sentinel, 

An express arrived last night from Fort Gilliland, 
(Newmansville.) It is reported that the Indians have 
invested the place, and that there is a scarcity of pro- 
visions. . Col. Crane with eommendable promptness 
has ordered to that point, all the mounted troops that 
could be spared both regulars and militia, and a supply 
of provisions to last them until the Ist of November. 
The Indians are in force, it is said, from 8 to 400. 
Newmansville is the last remaining post now occu- 
pied by our troops inthe territory between Black 
Creek and the Suwannee river. Itis distant about 
80 miles west of St. Augustine. 

Major P. K, Pierce arrived here on Monday last 
frgm Micanopy via Garey’s Ferry. He departed 
this aftenoon in company with 100 mounted regulars 
for Newmansville. Capts.- Dummett’s and Curry’s 
companies of mounted volunteers have also been or- 
dered to march to the same point. 

One hundred and sixteen sick and wounded U. S: 
troops arrived on Monday last from Micanopy via 
Garey’s Ferry in the steamboat; several officers 
have also arrived. Micanopy has been abandoned 
and the troops have all been removed to Garey’s Fer 
ry. Nothing has been seen or beard of the Indians 
since the really gallant and handsome affair of the 
20th instant. 


The Indian War.—The following letter from 
Gen. Jesup, published in the Globe gives the latest 
information from the Indian country. It seems that 
all the Creeks were by the present date to be on their 
journey, to their new home beyond the Mississippi, 
with the exception of those who remain as auxiliaries 
in the Seminole war, and their families. At the 
same period also the army was expected te be in mo- 
tionftowards Florida, for the purpose of putting an end 
to the war there. 

FROM THE ARMY—OFFICIAL. 
Heap Quarrers, Anmy oF THE Sourn, 
Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 5, 1836. 

Sir: I came hither today to examine into the state 
of the supplies on hand, and of selecting and for- 
warding such as may be spared from the service in 
this country, for the use of the troops destined for 
Florida. 

On my way to this place I passed Wetumpka, 
where are about three thousand Indians, who are to 
cross the Coosa today, and to take up their line of 
march to the westward. Hopoethle Yoholo, whose 
departure I reported a few days ago, is on his way to 
the west, with two thousand three hundred of his 





band, about four thousand will move in a day or two 
from Talladega, if they have not moved already; and 
I hope to have the whole nation in motion by the | 
20th, except the families of some of the warriors who 
go to Florida, whom I have consented to allow to re- 
main until the warriors return. 

Being able to dispense with the services of the 
Tennessee volunteers, I directed Brig. Gen. Arm- | 
strong several days ago to proceed with them to 





affectionate devotedness to her afflicted husband by 
day and by night for ctpwards of two years, is most | 
exemplary and praiseworthy; two sons, one daugh- | 
Long may they live 
to prove a comfort and a blessing to their surviving 
parent. May they labor to show themselves worthy | 


successors of a worthy Sire; and endeavor to excel | 
| 


ter, and several grandchildren. 


him ten fold, in all that is true, just, venerable, pure, 
benevolent, and of good report. ; 

* It is only necessary to add, that the following par- 
ficulars illustrative of the character of our departed 
triend, have been furnished by a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity, for many years intimately accquain- 
ted with the deceased, and who enjoys the fia 

of the family claiming Christian sympathy. 

The character of Mr Barrett as a husband, a father, 
and a relative, can be duly appreciated only by | 
his family, who are leftto mourn his loss. In the 
circle of his own fire side his memory will be cher- 
ished, the qualities of his heart prized, with a depth 
of feeling which no obituary notice can describe. 
As a member of society, he occupied a high and in- 
fluential station. Enterprising, benevolent, and use- 
ful, his loss has occasioned a chasm not easily to be 
filled. His father, the Hon. Charles Barrett, was a 
farmer and a gentleman on the old English model, 
and a great benefactor to his native town, His late 
son, with more ample means, was actuated by the 
same spirit. By an active use of his own capital, and 
causing that of others to take the same direction, in- 
dustry was encouraged, and by him talent and merit 
were rewarded. Affluentin his circumstances, his 
house was the seat of generous hospitality. Simple 
in his manners, the cheerful influence of his presence 
and the kindness of his temper, were felt and known 
by his numerous guests. ‘The canse of liberal Chris- 
tianity, has lost in him an ardent advocate, a zealous 
and munificent friend. He has left behind him a 
monument of his generosity and public spirit in 
the first Unitarian Church in New Ipswich, erected 
at his ownexpense. During his long illness no com- 
plaint escaped his lips. And such was the equabil- 
ity of his temper, that it has been remarked by many 
who have known him through life, that he was never 
seen by them to give way toa single ebullition of 
wrath. His exit was like the calin serenity of the 
setting sun. After a useful life, he glided like an 
infant into the hands of his Creator. 








M. H. 
—— 
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Removal of the Creeks. —Extract of an official let- 
ter from Major General Thomas 8. Jessup, dated Tal- 
lahassee, Aug. 31, 1886. 

* I have the satisfaction to inform you that the prin- 
cipal chief of the Creeks, Hopoethle Yoholo, com- 
menced his journey westward, with a band of about 
twenty two hundred men, women and children. He 
will be joined at Watumpka by three or four ihousand 
more ; and in the course of two weeks, | think the 
greater part of the nation will be in motion.’ 


From the Jacksonville Courier. 

Indian Hostilities.—Newmansville still holds out. 
There are 300,men, women and children huddled 
together! Husbands and sons have been, some of 
them near ten months; constantly in arms for their 
defence. The term of their last service will soon ea- 

jre—and then will they turn out again? Will they 
nrt look to their families, destitute, distressed, fed on 
the rationsof Government, and crowded in a fort, like 
sheep ina fold, and that too in a hot Southern climate ! 
Sickness, disease, pestilence will, whatever be the 
salubrity of climate, come dreadfully upon multitudes 
huddled together, deprived of all comforts of lite,— 
deprived of wholesome air, inany country, in any 
‘land the sun shines npon.’ If nosuccor comes New- 
mansville must ere long yield also. It has stood out 
bravely and we hope will continue to do so, while 
the Jeast probable advantage can be gained by so do- 
ing. St. Augnstine, Mandarin, and Black Creek are 
our frontier Posts. All the country south is in pos- 
session of the Indians. Newmansville and Picolata 
are, as as it were, isolated spots, the enemy on every 
side. Thus far have their threats been executed, 
and they are pressing closer and closer or us. 
They riot and revel upon the ripening crops and on 
the cattle left, reluctantly but necessarily left them 
by our people. 

‘The Creek Indians are joining their ranks. Mr 
Solomon Warren, who returned on Monday evening 
last from Tallahassee, tel's us that Middle Florida is 
in an alarmed state—that the Creeks are 
through in great numbers. He statea that.he saw 
four different gangs of Indians going South, 

Col. Mills, who was here a few days for the purpose 
of arranging the accounts of the 4th Regiment F. M. 
has returned to Newmansville. He deseribe the suf- 
ferings of the people at that place, to be almost be- 
yond the power of human endurance. In fact the 


| Florida, by easy marches. 





sufferings are beyond endurance, for a great portion 
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I this day ordered the | 
regular troops to concentrate at Fort Mitchell and | 
Irwinton; they are dispersed generally in single | 
companies, from Irwinton to Tallahassee, a distance | 
of a hundred and twenty miles; they will be pushed | 
on to Florida about the 20th and I hope to send, un- 
der Capt. Lane, from six hundred to a thousend In- 
dian warriors. This force, it the Seminoles can be 
found, should put an end to the war there in all 
October. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your ob’t serv’t, 

Tu. S. Jesup, Maj. Gen. Com. 

The Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War, Washington cily. 





From the New Orleans Bee, Sept. 3. 
Mérico.—We have been favored with the sight of 


'aletter from the Interior of Mexico, in which it is 


said that a project is on foot to unite the northern 
states of the Republic cf Mexico with the Republic 
of Texas, under one Independent Govecnment. The | 
letter is dated Zucatecas, July 28, 1836, and states | 
that the disaffection, through the northern prov- | 
inces of Mexico, is great and still increasing, and | 
speaks of the advantages of an independent state like | 
that of Texas. The states whdé appear to be in favor | 
of an alliance with Texas are, Tamaulipas, San Luis, | 
Zucatecas, a part of Jalisco, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Durango, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Sonora, the territory 
of California and New Mexico. The principal ob- 
ject of all these states appears to be that of forming a 
new republic in connection with Texas. 

The division of Mexico is nota new design, and 
now under the many favorable circumstances, the 
empty treasary, the distraction reigning through the 
country, the present situation of Texas, and her in- 
evitable independence, all tend to increase the proba- 
bility of an alliance between these states possible. 
The letter shows evidently that much good would be 
the result of the success of the design. It also con- 
firins the information which we have given of the in- 
ternal situation of Mexico. 


Convention at Worcester.—At the Whig Con- 
vention held at Worcester on Wednesday the lith 
inst. the following nominations were made : 

Daniel Webster, fer President. 

Francis Granger, for Vice President. 

Edward Everett, for Governor. 

George Hull for Lieut. Governor. 


Vomination of Electers. 
For the State at large— 
Nathaniel Silsbee, of Salem, and 
Edward A. Newton, of Pittsfield. 
For Districts ; 
1. Samuel Appleton, of Boston. 
2. Leverett Saltonstall, of Salem. 
3. Benjamin Walker, of Lowell. 
4. Loammi Baldwin, of Charlestown. 
5. Joseph G. Kendall, of Worcester. 
6. Thomas Longley, of Hawley. 
7. Samuel Lee, of Barre. 
8. Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton. 
9: Bezaleel Taft, of Uxbridge. 
10. Howard Lathrop, of Faston, 
11, Charles W. Morgan, of New Bedford. 
12. Charles J. Holmes, of Rochester. 


Daring Escape from the State Prison.—About 
2 o’clock last Sunday morning, the officers of the 
State Prison ware alarmed by the ringing of the Hos- 
pital bell; some one immediately went up, and found 
the alarm proceeded from a sick convict who had 
called in vain for the assistance of the attendant. On 
searching the premises it was found that six of the 
prisoners, with- the attendant, had effected their 
escape by sawing off the bolts of the door leading to 
the arch, and unlocking the outer-door by means of 
afalse key. The guard room overlooks the Hospital, 
from which fact it might be supposed that it would 
have been impossible for any person to have escaped 
—but the convicts, asit is thought, emerged trom the 
arch precisely at 12 o’clock, the hour appointed for 
the relief of the guard on duty. The night was quite 
dark, and they might not have been seen when they 
descended the steps.—The walls are not guarded al- 
ter the prisoners are locked up. There were four 
watch dogs in the yard, but it is believed that they 
were quieted by giving them a plentiful supply of 
lood. Before leaving the yard the prisoners broke 
open some of the work shops, and supplied them- 
selves with provisions and such articles of clothing 
as they could obtain ;—in one of the shops they open- 
ed a desk, and took from it a pair of pocket pistols. 
The prison walls are twenty-four feet high, this they 
scaled at the farthest point from the guard room, but 
being alarmed, probably by the’ringing of the Hospi- 
tal bell, they dropped a bag of provisions, together 
with the pocket pistols, and part of their wardrobe, 
which they had taken from one of the shops, so that 
some of thei probably made their escape in the State 
Prison unitorm, 

This bold escape was effected solely through the 
instrumentality of the acting apothecary or attendant 
on the sick, Jacob H. Edwards, who has for a long 
time occupied that situation. The most intelligent 
and capable person among the convicts is generally 
selected to fill this office. Edwards was sentenced 
for life, for ‘the crime of Forgery: he is respectably 
connected, and was formerly an officer in the Custom 
House in Vermont. He was a fine-looking man and 

red to bea very inoffensive and humble-looking 
individual,—Since the escape, the Warden has been 
informed by one of the prisoners, that Edwards, a 
short time since, asked him how he should like to get 





away from prison, and go to Texas. He answered, 
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that he would like very well to get out, but would 
use no unfair means to accomplish it. It is therefore 
supposed that the intention of these men was to es- 
cape and proceed to Texas forthwith. It is believed 
that Edwards has, for the last two months, been ma- 
king preparations for this attempt, and only waited an 
opportunity to receive the assistance of some one 
equally.daring as himself. If so, his wishes were 
gratified in meeting with a person named Samuel F. 
Jordan—a bold, desperate and reckless man, whose 
whole career has been stained by crime. This indi- 
vidual was admitted to the Hospital the latter part of 
last week, Another of the refugees is named William 
Mallard, aged sixty-four, who, out of thirty years of 
his life, has been incarcerated in prison twenty-eight! 
Another isa youth, named Seth W. Fogg, 18 years 
old, who was recently convicted in Lowell of embez- 
me goods to the amount of $1000, from the dry 
goods store of Messrs. Norton & Knight, of Lowell. 
The goods were stolen at various times, packed in 
Cases, and sent around the country, sold at auction, 
and the proceeds remitted to Fogg, who squandered 
it mostly among dissolute and abandoned females. 
He has been in the Hospital ever since his confine- 
ment. 

We learn that one of the prisoners, soon atfer he 
made his escape, went into the house of a brick-ma- 
ker, not far distant, who, before he was arrested, 
owed him some money, and with a degree of impu- 
dence seldom surpassed demanded a settlement, sta- 
ting that he wished to make use sf the money! 
Whether the account was liquidated or not, we have 
not heard.— Merc. Jour. 


One of the Convicts taken.—Jacob H. Edwards, 
the principal instigator of the escape of the prisoners 
from the State Prison on Saturday night last, was 
taken Monday afternoon in the woods in Saugus, and 
at night was safely lodged in his old quarters. 


Robbery.—The sum of $39,000 in gold, which 
had been deposited, in a keg, in the Captain’s office 
on board the steamboat Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, 
at New York on Monday afternoon, was found, on 
the arrival of the boat at Providence Tuesday morn- 
ing, to have been stolen. It was found that the bot- 
tom of the keg had been taken out, and the money 
taken, and the empty keg was replaced in the same 
situation as before. It is of course unknown in what 
manner the thief obtained access to the keg, whether 
by the window or the door of the office. The money 
belonged to the Fulton Bank of this city. It was in- 
sured at the Commonwealth and Ocean offices in this 
city, but whether against a loss of this kind we are 
not informed. On the discovery of the robbery near 
Providence, the boat was detained in the stream, be- 
fore the passengers landed, and a search was made, 
but without success. Six or eight passengers landed 
at Newport, before the robbery was discovered. It 
is probable that the money was conveyed away, eith- 
. > place, or before the boat sailed from New 

ork. 


Harlaem Rail Road Tunnel.—Daylight shines 
through the Tunnel of the Harlaem Rail Road—the 
miners having met from each end on the morning of 
the 12th.—The excavation of this tunnel has been a 
Herculean labor, and has been performed more speed- 
ity than could have been expected. It is more than 
six hundred feetin length. the whole distance through 
a rock so hard in some places as almost, in the lan- 
guage of the superintendent, * to Kefy the temper of 
the drill ’—It has been effected by the unceasing la- 
bors of three sets of hands, working eight hours each 
throughout the twenty-four. It is on the whole a 
great work and well worth visiting. The Rail Road 
vars take the passengers from Prince street to within 
a very short distance of the southern entrance, and 
the jaunt is made doubly agreeable, by the excellent 
accomn.odations at the public house of Mr Nowland, 
almost directly over the tunnel. The view from this 
house is one of the most delightful on the island.— 
VY. Cou. & Enq. 


Making of Salt.—A traveller in the western part 
of New York, in speaking of the townof Syracuse, 
says that the qunntity of fine salt made at that place, 
during the last year amounted to 3,000,000 bushels, 
independently of large quantities of that article in a 
coarse state. The business this year, he says. yields 
a.nett profit of about nine cents per bushel, aad one 
company alone will make $200,000. A few years 
since, the site of the present town of Syracuse was a 
wilderness, now, beside being the place where the 
products of the rich county of Onondaga are embark- 
ed upon the Canal, it is the poiut wherc five rail-roads 
will terminate. So much for internal improvements. 
— Balt. American. 


The Crops. 
corn at the West, and especially in Indiana, Llinois, 
and Michigan are abundant, and an average crop in 
Maryland, Ohio and Wennsylvania, and the whole 
West and South. In New England, although the frost 
has injured the corn, the crop of rye, oats, and wheat 
is better than the average, taking one year with 
another, and as to hay, there was never before so 
abundant a crop taken “from the ground. Notwith- 
standing the hue and cry, a good deal of good sound 
corn will be harvested in this State—all of balfa crop, 
to say the least. It may be for the interest of specu- 
lators. to cry out scarcity and famine—and there are 
croakers who will be eternally complaining let the 
times and the seasons be as they may. But there is 
abundance of every thing in the country for the sus- 
tenance of man and beast—and abundant cause of 
gratitude to that Providence which has provided that 
in no event shall seed time and harvest fail.—Vew 
Hampshire Patriot. 


Crops in Indiana.—We are glad to learn from the 
Madisou (Indiana) Banuer, of the 27th ult. that the 
favorable accounts heretofore had from that region 
as to the recent harvest, are fully confirmed. The 
Banner states upon the strength of late information 
from all parts of that state, that the prospect for the 
crops was highly favorable, and the promise certain 
of an abundant reward fo: the toil and Jabor of the 
farmer. The Richmond (Indiana) Palladium of the 
16th ult. thus confirms what is said by the Banner: 
* We are now in the midst of harvest, and seldom has 
nature yielded a more bounteous return for the labor 
of the husbandman in this country.’ 


Verm ont.—The Vermont Watchman, of yesterday, 
reports the votes for Governor in 179 towns to be, for 
Jennison 17,465, Bradley 13,770—majority 3695. 
Representatives—72 Van Buren, and 137 anti- Van 
Buren. Senaturs—18 Whig, and 12 Van Buren. 


Voyage of Discovery.—Capt. Green, of brig Inca, 
of New Orleans, who arrived at this port on Monday 
night, from Coquimbo, in the remarkably short pas- 
sage of seventy days, states that H. B. M. ship Sul- 

hur, and tender, from London, arrived at Valparaiso, 
in May, on a voyage of discovery, and to make a sur- 
vey of the Coast of Calitornia. It was expected they 
would be absent from Great Britain five years. 


Ordination of Missionaries.—Horace T. Love, 
and Cephas Pasco were ordained as missionaries to 
Greece, at Providence Sept. 8th in the First Baptist 
Meeting-house. The following was the order of 
Exercises:— Reading the Scriptures by Rev. Prof. 
Caswell: Introductory Prayer by Rev. Thomas B. 
Ripley ; Sermon by Rev. Baron Stow ;—Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Sharp; Charge by Rev. Dr. 
Wayland ; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. 
Simonson; after which, Instructions to the Missiona- 
ries were read by Rev. Dr. Bolles; Benediction by 
Mr. Love. 


Dedication.—The new church edifice, corner of 
School and Fifth streets, New Bedford, recently 
erected by the First Universalist Society, under the 
pastoral charge of the Rev. J. M. Spear, was dedi- 
cated on Wednesday, 7th inst. Sermon by Rev. 
Hosea Ballou. 


Steamboat Disaster.—Wheeling, Sept. 14.— 
Another Steamboat Disaster occurred on the 8th in- 
stant, about fifteen miles above Louisville, on board 
the Commerce, by the explosion of a boiler, by which 
one person was known to have been killed, and sev- 
eral blown overboard. This boat had been racing 
with the Paul Jones, and, having to land a lady, sent 
her ashore in the yaw!, while the boat, for foar of 
falling behind, proceeded on her journey.—She had 
not gone much farther before another passenger had 
to be landed; but as they now had no yawl, they 
were compelled to run the boat to land. While ly- 
‘ing there, instead of letting off steam, they continu- 
ed to increase it, and, just as the boat put out from 
shore, one of her boilers burst... In a moment after 
the explosion took place, many voices were heard 
from the river, erying for help; but, ewing to the 
confusion inthe boat, the darkness of the night, and 
the alsence of the yawl,no- assistance could be ren- 
dered to the sufferers. The personal injury was con- 
fined to the hands on board and the deck passengers ; 
the number ot kitfed and wounded was not ascertain- 
ed before our informants, who were passengers, left 
the boat.— Gaz. 


Indian Remains.—An interesting discovery was 
made a few weeks ago by a Mr M’Call, which has 
iven rise to much speculation in Upper Canada. 
hen travelling along the Guelph road, und being 


It appears that the crops of wheat and 





about ten or twelve miles distant from Dundas, he 
was struck with the singularity in shape and appear- 
ance of a tolerably large piece of ground. Desirous 
of ascertaining the cause, he, with the assistance of 
one of his neighbors, fell to work, removed the earth 
for about four feet, and found vast quantities of hu- 
man bones. Subsequently, ten other pits have been 
opened, and in each there are great numbers of skel- 
etons and Indian cups, kettles, pipes and warlike 
weapons. 





FOREIGN. 

Freneh papers have been received to Aug. 8th. 
They contain no local political news; but speculate 
about foreign affairs. 

One of the Journals says concerning Spain— 


We have already announced that government has 
received news, by telegraph, of an insurrection hav- 
ing taken plaee at Malaga and Saragossa. The official 
papers however confirm only the former part of the 
news. We are certain, notwithstanding, that the 
French government is already acquainted with the 
events at Saragossa We believe we can affirm that 
Gen. San Miguel, supported by the entire corporation 
of that city and all the military force of the garrison, 
has resolved to suspend all relations with the govern- 
ment at Madrid, until the convocation of the Constitu- 
ent Cortes, This declaration filled the inhabitants of 
Saragossa with enthusiasm and joy. The whole town 
was brilliantly illuminated. Despatches have been 
sent to other towns in the Province. The people of 
Huesca, Jana, and likewise Barbastro, have followed 
the example of Saragossa. It is probable that Cata- 
lonia will soon imitate it. An unsnecessful attempt 
at insurrection was made at Madrid on the 3d inst. 
The town was declared in a state of siege. 

The Temps says, that the debate in the English 
House of Commons throws light upon the affair of 
Texas, and upon the motives of the inhabitants of that 
country in wishing to separate themselves from Mex- 
ico. The Texians are anxious to perpetuate the so- 
cial anoamly guarenteed by the model republic in its 
laws, and the latter would like nothing better than to 
annex the Texas to its other States. The answer of 
Lord Palmerston is unsatisfactory. England, if it in- 
tends to interfere, and prevent the extensiog of the 
slave-trade, should do so at once. It isnow only that 
the influence of that country, and of other European 
Powers, can be of any avail. When the Texas be- 
long to the United States it will be too late. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Report of the Sunday School Society 
has been sent in small packages to every Sunday 
School connected with Unitarian Parishes in the Uni- 
ted States. It is desired by the Directors of this So- 
ciety that Gentlemen, whether Clergymen or Lay- 
men, to whom these packages have been directed, al- 
though not Superintendents or teachers at the time 
when received, would have the goodness to see 
to their distribution among the teachers of the school 
for which they are designed. 


NOTICE. 


{> The Ladies of the Benevolent Association in 
Rev. Mr Sewall’s Society, Danvers, will holda FAIR 
on Wednesday, the 28th inst., in the Hall of Mr. 
Ham’s (late Dustin’s) Hotel.—A variety of fancy 
and of useful articles will be offered for sale. 

The Hall will be opened at 9 o’clock, and the sale 
will commence at 10, and be continued through the 
day. 

The proceeds of this Fair will be devoted in part, 
to the support of a Missionary to the West. 

Tickets of admission (at 12 } 2 cents) may be had 
at the store of Messrs. lves & Purnam, Salem,— 
and at the door of the Hall on the day of sale,—or of 
either of the Managers 

Mrs. Hazen AYER, 
Miss Resecca P. Ossporn, 
Miss Susan Osporn, 
Miss EvizasBetu Litre, 

Danveis, Sept 20, 1836, Managers. 

N. B. Any person having suitable articl® to 
offer at this sate,—and disposed to contribute the pro- 
ceeds of them to the Missionary ftund,—will be pleas- 
ed tosend them to the managers on or before the 
28th inst. 














MARRIAGES. : 





In this city by Rev. Dr Lowell, Mr Edward T. 
Edmands, of Charlestown, to Miss Mary J. Cass, of 
this city. 

In Charlestown, Rev. Joseph T. Massey, of Bel- 
lingham, Mass. to Miss Catharine P. Arnold, daugh- 
ters of the late Deacon Wm. Arnold, of C. ° 

In Worcester, 15th inst. by Rev. Dr Bancroft, Mr 
Charles C. Chamberlin, of Bangor, to Miss Cordelia 
M. Felton. 























DEATHS. 








In this city, on Saturday evening last, Mrs Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr Elisha Tower, aged 33.—‘ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord !’ 

In this city, 13th inst. Turner Phillips, Esq. 81, 
formerly President of the old Bank of the United 
States, and afterwards Chairman of the Selectmen of 
the town of Boston immediately preceding the adop- 
tion of the City Charter, and successively town and 
City Treasurer. Mr Phillips was one of our most 
intelligent and respectable citizens, and has held 
various offices of trust and responsibility, both in the 
public service, and in private associations. 

In Nantucket, 14th inst. suddenly, Rev. Jotham 
Waterman, 62. Mr W. was a graduate of Harvard 
University of 1799, and for 15 years he labored with 
a Congregatiogal! Society at Barnstable. 

At Staten Island, Col. Aaron Burr, 81. He was 
the third Vice President of the U.S., but has for 
many years lived in obscurity. 

In New-Echota, Cherokee Nation, 15th ult. Mrs 
Harriet, wife of Elias Boudinot, native Indian mis- 
sionary, aged about 35, formerly of Cornwall, Conn. 

In Leyden, 11th inst. Benj. Morgan, M. D. in his 
84th year, in which he had lived and practised medi- 
cine for more than 50 years. 

In St. Louis, Mo. Aug. 31, Mr John S. Rundlet, 
merchant, son of James Rundlet, of Portsmouth, N. 
H. 31. 
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CENES and Characters illustrating Christian 
Truth. Complete in six numbers. 

«« We know of no previous work, in our own coun- 
try certainly, which has so happily presented and il 
lustrated important religious truth, under forms of in- 
teresting narrative, and adorned with the graces of 
cultivated composition. ‘Their beauty makes us 
glad.’ ”— Christian Examiner. 

« They should be read. Whoever contributes at 
all to circulate them, does good to the public.” —Bos- 
ton Daily Adv. 

No. L.—TRIAL. AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
By the Author of ‘ James Talbot,’ ‘ The Factory 
Girl,’ &e. 

*- An admirable book to put into. hands of the afflict- 
ed and distressed. * * * We should not know what to 
think of the person, who should read it faithfully 
through, and not feel improved by the perusal-”— 
Christian Examiner. 

No. I.—THE SKEPTIC. By the Author of 
‘ The Well-Spent Hour,’ ‘ Words of Truth,’ &c. 

«© This is an admirable little book, which no one 
will dip ito without reading through, and no one 
will read through without being improved and delight- 

.’—Boston Observer. 
oN o. Te HOME. By the Author of * Redwood,’ 
y seslie, ’ &c. 

- Paget ‘that this book will be in everybody's 
hands, and that every one whio- reads it will make 
the application, which it seems to us might be made 
of this.beautiful story, to practical purposes of _life.”’ 
—Salem Gazette. 

No. 1V.—GLEAMS OF TRUTH or Scenes from 
Real Life. By Joseph Tuckerman. 

‘The most creative imagination could not have 
conceived more striking and consistent illustrations of 
Christian character, than are here presented for us to 





}admire and imitate.”— Boston Observer. 


No. V.—THE BACKSLIDER. By *** 

** This is a sad and agonizing tale, but it is full of 
interest and of moral and religious instruction. = 
‘Let itbe read. It must be felt. It must d> good. 
|— Christian Register : 

No. VI.—ALFRED : by the Author of * — 
Mere ‘ Sale ofa ashes! Girt : ae — HE 

ETTER PART, by the same Author. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington street. tf 924 
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. illustrated with numerous splendid 
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: . NEW BOOKS. . 
Op te Rearicide, by the Author of Miserimus 


clerks 
Slater’s Memoirs 


~ Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO 184 


Washington st. *. 9 24 





p= ESSAY. Mammon or Covetousness, the 


Sin of the Christian Church, by Rev. Jolin Har- 
ris, author of Great Teacher, for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO, 134 Washingten st. s 24 





ERCHANT’S CLERK. Just received b 

- JAMES MUNROE & CO., Merchant’s Cler 
and other Tales, by Samuel Warren,.E.L. D. author 
of Diary of a Physician, 184 Washington st. s 24 





—— 


Tales of Fashion and Reality by Miss Beau. | 





LUTARCH’S LIVES, new edition. Translated 


out of the original Greek. with notes, critical and’ 
historical, and a Life of Plutarch, by John and Wm. 
Langhorn, new edition, corrected and revised ; just 


received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- | 


ington st. 8 24 








ENGLISH BROOKS. 
(['HE Prose Works of Sir Walter Septt ~ 
Views in the Tyrol, No. 10. 
Wanderings through Wales, part 11 
Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings, part 30 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington st. 8 24 





NEW ANNUAES FOR 1837. 
HE Violet or Juvenile Souvenir, edited by Miss 
Leslie, with six engravings on steel 

The Gift, edited by Miss Leslie, 10 splendid en- 
gravings on steel 

The Pearl, splendid Mezzotinto engravings 

The Christmas Box 

The Token, edited by S. G. Goodrich, splendid 
steel engravings. 

Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington st. s 24 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 
ee terms of the Young Christian proposed to be 
published at the office of the Christian Register, 
are one dollar a year in advance. Companies of six 
or more will receive it for 83 cts a copy. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. NO3. 

RAH published by the subscriber, ‘ The Sunday 

School Teacher and children’s Friend,’ No. 3, for 
September 1836. This number contains an engrav- 
ing of the Warren St. Chapel, also an article contain- 
ing an account of that church, dedicated to the relig- 
ious and moral improvement of children, with a de- 
scription of its internal arrangement: 

The following Resolution, at a gemeral meeting of 
Sunday School teachers and others, connected with 
the Unitarian Congregationsin Worcester County, 
Mass. will be sufficient to show the decided spproba- 
tion in favor of this little work. 

Resolved, that we highly approve of. the publica- 
tion called ‘ The Sunday School Teacher and Chil- 
dren’s Friend,’ and will ase our influence to obtain 


for it subscribers, and will oceasionally contribute to. 


its pages.’ 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. Mr Ailen 
of Northborough, who spoke in favor of the publica- 
tion. 

Subscription $1. 50 per year. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, Publisher, 
124 Washington, corner of Water Street. 


For sale as above, 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew ani English Lexicon, without 
points. —London Edition. 
On hand a very extensive assortment of Books for 
Sunday School Libaries—also Theological and mis- 
cellaneous Books. 


I ATIN PHRASE BOOK, consisting of Colloquial 

Phrases and Dialogues, intended to facilitate the 
study of the Latin Language : to which is added a 
list of Geographical and other Proper Names syste- 
matically arranged, by a teacher, Boston. 

This is a very useful elementary work ; and though 
concerned apparently about smal}l matters, it is, both 
in its conception and arrangement, founded in true 
philosophy. It is wsefui for the aid and encourage- 
ment it affords to young students in interpreting fa- 
miliar and idomatic phrases relating to modes of ad- 
dress, to times and seasons, to custoins, occupation, &c. 
Phrases which, literally interpreted, if they do not 
sometimes convey a false sense, are either unintelli- 
gible, or obscure, or stiff and ungraceful. It is such 
a book as we are glad to see and torecommend. Pub- 
lished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

s17 ‘ 


7 eee and the Church, by Charles Follen. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
Co. Religion and the Church, by Charles Follen. No. 
1. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. s17 











NEW BOOKS. 
= received by JAMES MUNROE & 60., 
Ratlin the Reefer, by Marry att 
Skimmings by Capt. Hall 
Maria Monk Exposed with an account of her life 
The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1837 
Boston Bookstore 134 Washington sv 


MILFORD ACADEMY. 

This institution for the instruction of youn gentle- 
men will be opened on Wednesday next—Sept. Tth 
under the superintendence of Mr Samuel-D. Darling, 
a graduate of Williams College, as principal. 

Tuition in English branches will be $3, per term 
1l weeks. For the languages $4. Pupils will be 
received for half the term, or less, at one -half. the 
tuition per term. For more than half,the whole. tu- 
ition will be expected. Pupils will be boarded in 
families upon reasonable terms. 

Mr Darling brings a good recommendation from 
Sey of the College, where he has just gradu- 
ated. ~ 

The situation of this Academy is pleasant and the 
house convenient; and we hope that young gentle- 
men may here prosecute their studies agreeably and 
advantageously. 

8S. R. Livermore,,. 
Joun WALLACE, 


817 








Ricuarp Wixiurams $ Trustees, 
ABIEL Lovesoy, 
Davip Lrecomse, 

Milford N. H. August 31, 1836. 

AIR MOUNT SEMINARY. The Autumn 


_term will commence on Monday, 12th instant, 
The Teacher has now made arrangements to accom- 
modate a few Young Ladies with board. Applica- 
tion may be made to Rev. Mr Erancis, or, to O. H. 
bier <0 Principal. 

atertewn, Sept. Ist. 





NEW EDITION OF DON QUIXOTE, 
IN ITS ORIGINAL TONGUE. 


UST PUBLISHED, by PERKINS & MARVIN, 
114 Washington-street, Boston, and for sale at the 
»rincipal Bookstores, EL INGENIQSO HIDALGO 
ION QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, por Dow Mr- 
GUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, In 2 vols, large 
12mo. amended and corrected by FRancrsco Saues 
A. M. Instructor de los idiomas francés Yy espanol 
enla Universidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia ; with 
Notes of the Spanish Academy, and the respective 
editions of its illustrious members, Pellicer, Arrieta, 
Clemencin, and of the present editor. 

Besides the portrait of the author, and a map of a 
vart of Spain, containing the places h which 
Jon Quixote travelled, and the sites of his adventures, 
there are ten illustrations of his exploits, and of the 
mishaps of his esquire, Sancho Panza, all engraved 

on copper plates. The portrait and illustrations are 
by D.C. Johnston, and the map by G. W. Boynton, 
jy 30s 6 tis 


SABBATH SCHOOL CHOIR. 

HIS day published by B. H. GREENE, 124 
Washington Street the ‘ Sabbath School Choir,’ 
containing Hymns, Religious and Maral, for the use 
of Sunday Schools, J uvenile Singing Schools and 
family Devotions, set to appropriate music. The a- 
bove will be found a very valuable acquisition in 
those Sunday Schools where sacred music is consid- 

ered an important branch of instruction, . 


On hand a great variety of Juvenile books for Sun- 
day School and Juvenile Libraries. 
3t a20 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


HYMN, 
At the laying of a Corner-stone. e 


Oh, Father! aid us with thy might, 
With thine own counsel guide us right. 
Vain must all human efforts be, 

Our Hope and Faith mount up to Thee. 


Thy servant at the altar stands, 

And lifts in earnest prayer his hands,— 
Send down from Heaven the holy fire 
Till back to Heaven the flame aspire. 


A multitude of souls here wait 

To see thine earthly temple-gate, 
Thy spirit move, and make them rise 
Temples eternal for the skies. 


The wandering, troubled, tempted poor 
Find rest, joy, strength, at this thy door ; 
Sinners, from their hard slavery won, 
Live princes, heirs, with Christ, thy Son. 


From every eye, from every heart « 
The blaze of worldly things depart. 

All eyes the crowns in heaven behold, 
All hearts gain greater wealth than gold. 


Oh, hear us,—bless us,—God above ! 
Cheer our faint minds with quickening love ; 
Help our weak toil with thy strong will,— 
Our work begun, do Thou fulfill. 

C. A. B. 


I 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





a 


THE POSSIBLE FERTILITY AND POPULA- 
TION OF THE EARTH. 

The capabilities of the earth, like the powers 
of the human intellect, can never be accurately 
measured, until they are brought by different 
exigencies to the highest possible state of culti- 
vation. While the earth will yield all wished- 
for products under an easy and moderate cul- 
ture, and while man can attain to the highest 
intellectual eminence to which he aspires, with- 
out a vigorous effort, nobler and more efficient 
energies will never be put forth. With regard 
to the earth, such has not been the case, Pop- 
vlation has not as yet pressed so hard upon the 
means of subsistence, as to induce a general 
attention to the promotion of agriculture. The 
more feasible soils alone have produced not only 
the necessaries, but even the luxuries of life, 
while other soils that might be made equally 
productive have remained an uncultivated waste, 
Even in the populous kingdom of Great Britain, 
it is estimated that about one-third of the whole 
territory is totally neglected—a very large por- 
tion of which is susceptible of the highest de- 
gree of fertility. 

Taking into consideration these facts, togeth- 
er with the very large proportion of the earth’s 

















surface over which the wild beast roams uncon- 
trolled, and the numerous tracts tenanted only | 
by the uncultivated savage; reflecting, t00, | 
upon the rapid progress of the arts and sciences, | 
whose happy influences are destined to pervade 

every department of industry in civilized life, | 
where shall we place the bounds, which the | 
fecundity of vegetable nature will not overleap? | 
Were we disposed to give ourselves up to the | 
direction of a vivid and playful imagination, in | 
all her wild and visionary flights she could) 
scarcely carry us beyond the point to which a | 
cool and well-informed judgment would lead us. 

But when all the waste places of the earth shall 

have been reclaimed and brought into success- 

ful cultivation, when industry, genius and 
science shal] have exhausted all their resources 
in aiding the prolific efforts of nature for our 
sustentation upon her generous domain, even 
then the means of human subsistence wil] not 
have reached their ultimate limit. The vast 
extent of ocean, being two thirds of the whole 

surface of the globe, is full of life and food for 
man; and, however great our draught upon this 
resource, no sensible diminution of it can ever 
be produced. ; 

Such is a faint delineation of the wise pro- 
visions made for human subsistence; and the 
direct tendency of population is to increase to 
the greatest possible extent within the limits of 
these provisions. Allowing then all the moral 
checks which now impede the progress of the 
human species to remain in full force, and it is 
almost beyond the utmost stretch of human con- 
ception to conceive of the number of intelligent 
beings that may finally subsist upon this earth. 
But these moral checks melt away on the ap- 
proach of civilization and freedom. The artifi- 
cial distinctions which have existed in society, 
and which have raised some to fame and opu- 
lence without merit, and compelled others to 
creep in the dust for no crime, are fast fading 
from our view. A reform has commenced 
which, if thorough in its operation, cannot fail 
to raise man to the dignity of his nature, and to 
diffuse happiness and prosperity throughout the 
habitative globe, 

In China, according to the best authorities, 
notwithstanding she has hardly emerged from a 
state of barbarism, four hundred persons subsist 
upon a square mile. Now, supposing that peo- 
ple could avail themselves of all the improve- 
ments which civilization and refinement would 
not fail to introduce among them, is it an ex- 
travagant estimate, that five persons may sub- 
sist where only two do at present? If not, 
then each square mile is sufficient for the sus- 
tentation of one thousand persons, and the 
whole earth, being sixty-five millions of square 
miles in surface, for that of sixty-five thousand 
millions, It may perhaps be thought that a re- 
duction should be made, in consequence of the 
unconquerable sterility of the polar regions— 
but, upon a moderate calculation, the resources 
of the ocean will afford an ample compensation 
for all loss on that account, and moreover sup- 
port a population equal to one half of the whole 
earth—which will swell our former etimate to 
the enormous amount of one hundred thousand 
millions of inhabitants-—-more than one hundred 
times the aggregate of the present population of 
the world. And even this computation pre- 
sumes not upon discoveries hereafter to be 
made. 

Under all these circumstances, how cheering 
is a prospect we glance into the scenes of futu- 
rity! The way is there paving for the fullest 
intellectual development, for the most noble 
efforts of enterprise, and for the boldest flights 
of genius. The heart of the philanthropist 
swells with rapture, as he sees mankind gradu- 
ally, but steadily, approaching to that goal of 
perfection where the sun of science shines with 
unceasing splendor, and where the banner of 

vedom perennially waves over an immense 

happy population. 
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THE SAILOR TURNED PREACHER. 
As related by the Rev. Mr. Chapman, agent of the 
British Seamen’s Friend Society. 

A sailor, who had lost a leg, an arm, an eye, 
and nearly half his face, in fighting on board a 
man of war, was a wicked, drunken man, and 
was considered a pest of the place in which he 
lived,and where.he was supported at the public 
expense. A Christian lady became interested 
in his welfare, and through her instrumentality 
he was converted to God. But when he applied 
for admission into the church, so desperate had 
his case been considered, they were afraid for a 
long time to_admit him. At length, convinced 
of the reality of the change, they welcomed him 
as a brother, and raised a subscription to enable 
him te live more comfortably. Mr. C. hearing of 
his case, visited him, and found him living in a 
small house which the liberality of his Christian 
friends had enabled him to build. After some 
conversation, in which he thankfully ascribed 
all his comforts to Christianity, Mr. C. asked 
him why his house was built in such an awkward 
shape ; for he noticed that it was all one-sided, 
like its owner. He said he had a reason for it 
which he must guess. He could not, however, 
till on looking ever the house he saw one of the 
rooms of considerable size fitted up like a 
chapel. 

‘And so you have a meeting house here ?” 
said Mr C, 

‘Yes,’ said the sailor, ‘1 have a meeting 
house, and a good many folks come’ here to 
meeting.’ 

‘ But who preaches for you ?’ 

‘O, you must guess that too.’ 

Mr. C. assured him that he could not. 

‘Why, sir, I ask any good minister that comes 
along: won’t you preach for us ?” 

‘I cannot, for I am engaged to address a 
public meeting this evening in the neighboring 
town.’ 

‘There, that’s just what they all tell me; 
and so because nobody else will preach for me, 
V’m obliged to preach, or rather exhort, my- 
self.’ 

‘ And can you read ?’ said Mr. C. 

‘Yes, sir; but I did not know a letter till af- 
ter | was forty years old. I used to go to meet- 
ing, and I always minded that when the minis- 
ter read, it suited me, and my mind felt the bet- 
ter for it ;—but when he talked, I did not feel 
so well. So LI asked him one day why it was 
so? and he told me that when he read, it was 
God Almighty’s own words that I heard; but 
when he talked, it was only his own words, No 
wonder God Almighty’s own words gave me 
more good than a man’s! So { thought I’d learn 
to read them for myself; and a kind Tittle boy, 
that lives close by, said he would show me. By 
and by, I got me a Bible, and made out to spell 
the easy words. I read, ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only—’ but the letters 
in the next word were so long and crooked that 
they puzzled me; but after a while I made it 
out and read ‘his only begotten Son, that—’ 
but I could’nt get over the next word. So I 
asked the little boy, and he read ‘that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish but have | 
everlasting life.’ Boy, said I, what does that 
whosoever mean? It means any one. Are you 
sure it means any one? He said he was, and 
asked another boy, who said it was true, Well, | 
said I, if whosoever means any one, and God Al- | 
mighty says that any one tmay be saved, then 
any one may tell of it, at least to his neighbors ; | 
and it’s my duty to tell them of it. So I began | 
to tell all who would come to hear, as well as 1} 
could, that ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life and I thank God that many have 
believed on him here.’ 

Thus the labors of this poor mutilated sailor 
in his little chapel, have been blessed to the 
conversion of many souls; and himself, instead 
of being a pest to society, has become one of 
the most useful men living. May we not add 
the pious wish of Moses, that in this simple and 
unobtrusive way, * Would to God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets.’ 


OIL FOUNTAIN IN AMERICA. 


About ten years since, during the process of 
making an Artesian well near Burksville, Ken- 
tucky, for a supply of salt water, and having 
gone through a bed of-solid rock to a depth of 
more than 200 feet, they opened a spring of 
pure oil, which immediately threw up a constant 
jet, which rose to a height of twelve feet above 
the surface of the soil. ‘Though the force of 
the jet diminished a little in a few minutes after 
the first eruption, which was supposed to be 
equal to 75 gallons a mipute it continued for 
several days without interruption. The spring 
is situated near the mouth, and on the borders 
of a little creek which discharges its waters 
into the Cumberland river. The oil thrown 
up in this way spreads over and floats to a great 
distance on the surface of the water. Several 
inhabitants below on the coast, curious to know 
if this oil, or rather this bitumen, possessed in- 
flammable properties, applied to it a torch. 
With the rapidity of lightening, this substance 
took fire, and the inhabitants witnessed the 
singular spectacle of a river on fire, and the 
flames rising to the most rocky heights, and 
reaching the summits of the trees to the great 
terror and real danger of the people in the sur- 
rounding country. This oil, or bitumen, is very 
inflammable and produces alight as pure and as 
brilliant as that derived from gas. Its other 
properties were at first unknown, but a certain 
quantity having been put ina barrel, it was soon 
perceived that it had almost entirely passed 
into a fluid state. This substance is so vol- 
atile, that it is impossible to shut it up in 
wooden casks, and it contains such a quantity 
of gas, that it often causes the vessels which 
contain it to burst, if they are hermetically seal- 
ed. Its color is green, but on exposure to the 
air, it takes a brown color, ‘This substance 
is exceedingly volatile, has a sour and inda- 
finable odour, and the taste of the essence of 
tar, ‘ 
For a short time after the discovery of the 
spring, a small quantity of oi] came when they 
were pumping for salt water, which gave rise 
to the idea, that it might always be drawn up 
by means of the pumps. No attempt however 
to obtain it except from a spontaneous jet, has 
been successful. During. the last six’ years, 
there have been two emissions by a spontaneous 
jet. The last began the 4th of July, 1835, and 
lasted about six weeks, during which time, they 
collected about 20 barrels of oil. When the 
spring sends up this jet of oil and salt water 
(with which it is always combined,) it is hin, 
doubtedly thrown into the body of the pump by 
the force of the gas which is trying to disengage 
itself, and forced up to a height of more than 
200 feet, and from thence flows by the upper 
orifice into a covered trough, where the water 


separating from the oil, sinks to the bottom, and 
the latter floata upon the top. A heavy noise, 
resembling distant thunder, accompanied the 
throwing up of the oil, whilst the gas, which is 
very visible at the opening at the top of the 
pump, causes all strangers who are passing, to 
ask what is on fire. 

Soon after the discovery of this spring, it was 
thought that the oil possessed some medicinal 
virtues. This idea led a great many people to 
make trial of it in various cases. Those who 
have tested its medicinal powers, recommend it 
to be used for rheumatism, pulmonary consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, bilious cholic, cuts, wounds, and 
in general al] diseases of the skin. It is said 
that it gives relief in five minutes after its ap- 
plication to burns, and that it may be made use 
of as a specific in cases of cholic—also in ex- 
coriations and every species of disease of horses. 
It has received the name of American Oil, and 
of late years has enjoyed great reputation in 
the States of Kentucky and Ohio, 





REV. J. L POMEROY’S WILL. 


This Will, about which something has been 
said in the newspapers, was approved last}week 
by the Court of Probate for this county. Its 
validity was not called in question, nor was an 
appeal taken from the decree approving the 
same. We have had access to the Will at the 
Probate Office, and give the following abstract 
of the provisions contained in it:— 

The Will was made in August, 1832, After 
giving .bis library to his friend the Rev. T. 
Shipman, of Southbury, Ct., three legacies fol- 
low of $500 each, viz, one to the family of Jon- 
athan Boardman, deceased, his wife’s brother— 
one to his brother Col. Seth Pomeroy-—and one 
to Miss Martha Billings. Four legacies are 
then given of $1000 each, severally to the fol- 
lowing benevolent societies—the American 
Bible Society, American Education Society, 
American Colonization Society, and the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, ‘to be retained 
as a fund, or expended immediately, as the so- 
cieties shall judge best calculated to promote 
the intended object.’ The above legacies 
amounting in the aggregate to $5,500, are to 
be paid within two years after his discease, ¢ or 
as soon as the Executors can collect the money 
anc settle the business.’ 

The following is the most important clause, 
inasmuch as it affects much the largest portion 
of the estate. ‘The residue of my property, 
real and personal, I give to my wife, with full 
power to do with it as she pleases; but what- 
ever she may die possessed of, unless she should 
otherwise order, I would have equally divided 
to the several societies, to which by this my will 
and testament, | have made specific bequests,’ 
Mrs Pomeroy died during the lifetime of her 
husband, so that a question may possibly arise 
hereafter,as to the legal construction of the above 
clause—whether the residue of the property 
shall go to the above societies, or as a lapsed 
legacy, (as it is termed in law,) to the heirs at 





law of the deceased, (some 40 or 50 collateral 
relatives,) the last part of the clause being con- 
strued not as an absolute bequest of the prop- 
erty to said societies, but merely as an expres- 
sion of the wish of the testator, as to its final 





disposition, The estate, it is supposed, will 
amount to twenty-five or thirty thousand dol- 
Jars. 

Mr David 8S. Whitney, of Northampton, is 
the Executor of the Will.—Springfield Gaz. 


[From the Salem Gazette.] 
INTERESTING NATURAL PHENOMENON. 

On Wednesday before the last, Aug. 24, I 
had the good fortune to witness, in conjunction 
with several friends, the most splendid mirage I 
ever beheld, This interesting spectacle known 
under the names of the Spectre of the Brocken, 
Fata Morgana, and Spectre Ships, is much more 
frequent than is generally supposed, and though 
now divested of its supernatural character by 
the searching scrutiny of science, is yet an ob- 
ject of intense delight to the philosopher and 
the lovers of nature. It was as an object of 
superstition among the early American colonists, 
and has been happily seized upon by Washing- 
ton Irving, in his beautiful description of the 
storn? ship. Baron Humboldt, in his Travels in 
South America, describes a very curious mirage, 
in which cows were seen at a great height in 
the air. Scoresby, during a voyage to Green- 
land in 1822, says that having seen an inverted 
image of a ship in the air, he examined it with 
a telescope, and found it to be his father’s ship, 
the Fame, and immediately announced it to the 
officer of the watch. Many more interesting 
instances of a similar nature might be mention- 
ed, but I hasten to describe the one we witness- 
ed. ‘The phenomenon is more interesting, as it 
differs from any on record, It was all seen from 
the verandah of the New Cove House, near 
Phillips’s Beach. The day was unusually clear 
and pleasant, and we were on the lookout for 
the wrial images, as one of our party had seen 
them on a similar day, a few weeks before. 
Towards 3 o’clock, P. M., the shore south of 
Nahant, known as the South Shore, began to 
loom, and in a few minutes the mirage was upon 
the coast for leagues, and the Flying Duteh 
man, the terror of sailors, was before us in all 
its beauty. ‘That part of the coast nearest to 
us, appeared to the naked eye to rise to a great 
height, ard looked as if it were formed by im- 
mense perpendicular sand cliffs. On examin- 
ing it with a glass, double images of all discern- 
ible objects were beautifully distinct. If a house 
was seen at the foot of the cliff, directly above 
it and at the top of the cliff, was also seen an 
erect image of the house, having as perfect out- 
lines as the real object. 

On following the coast towards its most dis- 
tant part, the mirage assumed a different and 
more interesting character. The extreme visi- 
ble coast seemed projected and hanging over 
the sea for miles, without foundation, It look- 
ed as if the sea had washed away its basis, and 
left its upper portion dangling in mid air. By 
the telescope, this was found to be the inverted 
image of the coast below the horizon and _per- 
haps many miles beyond the limit of direct vis- 
ion. The tops of the trees were just dipping 
into the sea, and above them a small boat was 
seen sailing in the shrubbery. Presently the 
hitherto hidden coast rose from the waves, and 
now it looked as if it had been cleft by some 
mighty effort and the light of heaven were shin- 
ing through the chasm,—Trees were seen cor- 
responding to the inverted images above, and 
the little boat was seen sailing near the coast. 
Following this image out to sea, something like 
a balloon was seen floating in the air, but by 
the glass it was found to be the inverted image 
of a sloop under sail and below the horizon. 
Vessels of all descriptions were seen sailing in 
the air with their hulls uppermost, in some in- 
stances the real objects not being visible, and 








in others being blended with the image so as to 
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make a vessel of twice the ordinary height— 
Sometimes the image met the object vessel at 
the top of its mast, and at others was high in 
the air above it. The phenomenon lasted above 
an hour, with a constantly varying character. 
The mirage is doubtless the origin of the 
Flying Dutchman, and under a variety of forms 
was a source of superstitious terror until within 
the last fifty years, since which time it has be- 
come an object of scientific investigation, and 
is now reduced to definite laws, and can be pro- 
duced at pleasure on a small scale, It is the 
effect of a double refraction through a stratum 
of air of irregular density. Those who are in- 
terested in the subject will better understand it 
by referring to Brewster’s Letters on Natural 
Magic, as it is there explained by plates. 


[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
RETURN OE AN OLD MAN TO HIS NA- 
' TIVE PLACE. 

Half a century and four years since, the 
writer was born in the town of Newburyport, 
on the picturesque banks of the Merrimack. 
Here the Kyasarge, Agamenticus and others of 
our sublime mountains, may be seen; and far 
above the high cultured vale of the river the 
superb suinmits of Powow, Pipestave, Prospect, 
and other heights, soar in grandeur aloft, and 
crown its innumerable charms with characteris- 
tic magnificence, 

These elevated heights here cast their length- 
ened shadows abroad over the boundless ocean, 
earliest greet the weary mariner returning to 
the shore, and are reflected back by the bright 
mirror of pellucid water into which the river 
expands itself at the foot of the town. From 
this point, the elegant and tasteful buildings 
ascend in regular and elevated gradation to the 
distinguished crest of land, denominated High 
street. Here quickly flew our early days in 
joyous sports, romantic anticipations, and fairy 
dreams of childhood, in the midst of a society 
distinguished for every excellence, and to which 
the highest zest was added by the social refine- 
ment, and lively captivating grace of numerous 
French emigrants. In boundless confidence 
which dreamed not of a bare possibility of peril 
far or near, our heart moored itself, with its 
tenderest fibres, to all the interesting objects 
of nature, art, and society, parents, friends and 
associates. Ignarus mali, we imagined we had 
found a Heaven on earth, which Providence has 
ordained is never to be enjoyed, but to be earn- 
ed on this side of the grave. With the sud- 
denness of lightning we weré overwhelmed in 
dread calamity. A fatal, unsparing pestilence, 
which walked in darkness and destroyed at 
noonday, swept over our happy town}; the angel 
of death stood in the midst of us, and half our 
family, with the adored head of it, lay low. 
As though subjected to the primal curse, we 
were driven from our Paradise, to wander over 
the face of the earth. The heart, deep rooted 
to its native soil, was plucked up with a violence, 
which left its bleeding fibres behind. Like 
Virgil’s cornel, ‘ruptis radicibus’—liquuntur 
sanguine gutte.’ , 

After the wanderings of half a century in 
various parts of the world, and like the dove 
sent from the Ark, who found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, we resolved to wander at last 
to the much loved spot of our nativity, to the 
ever cherished friends of boyhood, if happily 
any of them might be found to exist. Some of 
the dearest of them we readily discovered in the 
Capital, for the misfortunes of our native place 
have scattered her progeny to every quarter of 
the globe, and these we invited to participate 
in -our promised enjoyment. Three of them, 
however, instead of leisure to turn children 
again like ourselves, had been already convert- 
ed into groups of their own grand-children, with 
many of whom we found them surrounded, A, 
was fully enlisted as an affectionate volunteer 
in the ca es of her friends. B, had the care of 
pupils, which from her most amiable, delicate, 
and scrupulous sensibility, was, in her correct 
mind, a cure of souls. C, would follow if he 
could, but with daring emprise he had usurped 
the trident of our river God, dammed her whole 
water across, and compelled her, how wild and 
bounding soever, to carry on the manufactories 
of the American Manchester. The road to the 
river he had bridged with granite and iron, and 
not content with this, had pursued his course 
almost to the Antipodes, to invade the domin- 
ion of the Gnomes and Sylphs of Pennsylvania, 
where he had dived into the profoundest abyss- 
es of earth, to pluck rail road iron, with which 
were to be bridged the whole western, if not 
the eastern continent besides, He promised 
us this should be his last great undertaking, 
and if we would wait till.it was accomplished, 
he would accompany us with pleasure, But we 
could not, like him, forget that enterprise and 
ambition grow with what they feed on, and we 
were too old to proerastinate. Deeper stil] 
was D’s regret he could not go; but chancery 
processes, involving immense amounts, forbade. 
All of them, however, combined to persuade us 
to prosecute our intent. Jealousy imagined a 
lurking smile which seemed to say, like the 
horse to the truant, ‘I scorn to be idle, the 
noble horse said.’ But undaunted we persev- 
ered, well convinced we had ample warrant 
from scripture to enjey, at our age, one short 
jubilee at last. 

We inquired in Boston as of yore for Pea- 


body’s tavern, but found every one at fault. 


Without difficulty however we discovered the 
ancient eastern house, and demanded, on what 
day of the week Stavers’s Portsmouth stage 
went to Newburyport. Of Stavers and his 
stage, as of Peabody, all were profoundly igno- 
rant, though an antiquarian of the establish- 
ment imagined he had heard of such a man. 
We learned that almost hourly a stage pro- 
ceeded to our destination: embarked according- 
ly, and landed in the evening at the seat of our 
old Aunt H. We seated ourselves.as of old 


“at the hospitable table, and partook, precisely 


as we had done fifty years before, of the sweet- 
meats so kindly offered us. Our Aunt and old 
Boston, the tottering black, did not make their 
appearance, but it was the hour for feeble age 
to retire, and we might well expect them till 
morning. - We enjoyed the calm repose of in- 
fancy, and repaired to the garden in the morn- 
ing, to pluck from the very trees we had half a 
a century before, the luscious pears which to us 
had never been forbidden fruit. And we gath- 
ered here again the queen of flowers, as erst 
we had done to present to the young and bright 
eyed Houris at the dancing school of the ac- 
complished Renard. Here then we were at 
home ; we had touched our natal soil: and ‘were 
young again. If it was a dream, it was some- 
thing better than those of night or day, for it 
was composed of indubitable facts, of which the 
expedient of biting our thumb was far from 
disabusing us. Like the man at Athens, who 
believed himself the owner of every ship in the 


and when at last we were cured of our miscon- 
ception, we complained like him, that we had 
not been permitted to enjoy so dear a delusion. 
On the appearance of our landlord however 
with hie bill, we were readily convinced that 
we had. reckoned without our host, and had 
omitted in our calculation a half a century of 
years, as sufficiently appeared from our bald 
grey head and spectacles on nose. We 4ssur- 
ed him he had not charged enough for the 
pleasure we had enjoyed, and readily agreed to 
make every cent of his bill a moidore if he 


would but restore the sweet vision again. 
SENEX. 
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DIVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


TUDENTS are admitted at the commencement 
of the academical year, passing-an examination 
in Hebrew Grammar and the first ten chapters of 
Deuteronomy. Entering at other times, they are re- 
ceived to an advanced standing. -If unknown to the 
Faculty, they are to produce satisfactory testimonials 
as to their character; and, if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they must have read Virgii, Cicero’s Select Orations, 
Sallust, Jacob’s Greek Reader, the extracts from the 
Historians and Orators in the first volume of Collec- 
anea Greca Majora, Butler’s Analogy, Locke’s Es- 
says or some other accredited treatise on Intellectual 
Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, or some other 
standard work on Ethics, and some approved com- 
pendium of Logic, Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Gegmetry and Algebra. 

Candidates for admissionto. an advanced standing 
are to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class which they 
propose to join, and they are to be examined in the 
pevious studies of that class. 

Charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture,and use of class books, amount to $66 anually. 
Board may be had in the College commons. Each 
student must possess a copy of the Old and New 
Testament Seriptures in the original languages, the 
latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of other class 
books is furnished on loans by the institutisn. Indi- 
gent student are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, including vacations of ten 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 

Applications for admission are made, and the ex- 
amination begins at the subscriber’s lecture room, in 
Divinty College, at half past g o’clock, A. M. of the 
day before commencment. 

Persons who have not studied Hebrew may be 
prepared for the examination in that language, if 
they reside in Cambridge for the purpoes, from the 


second week in July. 
JOHN G. PALFREY. 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology. 
Cambridge, June 14. é ; 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

=_— Medical Lectures in Harvard University will 

begin at the Massachusetts Medieal College, 
Mason street, Boston, the first Wednesday in No- 
vember next, at 1-4 before nine, A. M., and will con- 
tinue three months. For one month after the end of 
the course, Lectures will be delivered in the College, 
and the Dissecting Room will be open to such Stu- 
dents as may remain, without additional fee. Such 
Students may also attend the practice of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 


Anatomy and Operations in Surgery, Dr Warren. 
Chemistry, Dr Webster. 
Materia Medica, Dr Bigelow. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. 
Principles of Surgery and Clinical 

Surgery, Dr Hayward. 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Ware. 


Clinical Lectures will be delivered as usual on the 
cases in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


NEW DISSECTING ROOM. 

A new Dissecting Room is now building, and will 
be finished before the Lectures begin. It will occu- 
py all the vacant land at the east of the Medical Col- 
lege. Every care is taken to make this important 
part of a medical school as perfect as possible, so that 


harbor, we fully enjoyed the luxury of our belief, | 
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GACRED. MEMOIRS: Or Family Instruction, 


vol. 1, being a History of Scripture Ch 
from Adam pag ai b J a 


Sacred Memoirs, vol. 2, being a History of Moses, 


the Jewish Law Giver, These are valuable books 


for me School Libraries.—Just published and for 
sale by MARSH, CAPEN & LYON, 133 Washing. 
ton st. . : tf , m 91 


a 





pide BEAN’S ADVICE, 
LERGY MEN and others who use Bean’s Advice 
mi as a marriage present, may obtain it, neatly 
Pov ae at prices, varying according to the style 
of binding, at the Office of the Register and Observ- 


er, 151 Washington St, up stairs. Entranee from the 
avenue opposite the Old South church. m 21 


si haa al SERMONS. 

resh supply in: various bindi 4 

J splendid just received by JA} is MUNROE, 
CO. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. a6 


UNITARIAN MISCELLANY 
SI - 
UMES 14mo. FOR. 91,50. So 
HE subscriber having purchased the Unitarian 
c. My saat edited by Rev. Jared Sparks, and 
op if Ae ne of them at the above low 
St, opposite School St, va vada tes 


HRISTIAN TEACHER AND CHR 
ONICLE. 
C JAMES MUNROE & Co. Have received he 
Christian Teacher and Chronicle ; designed to uphold 
the religign of the New Testament, in contradistinction 
to the Religion of Creeds and parties, Complete 
from Jan. to July—subscriptions taken at the Boston 
Bookstore 134 Washington street. sl 

















ITMAN’S Centennial Discourse pronounced at 

Providence Aug. 5th 1836. Just received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 
$10 





NATURE. 


4 tee day published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 

Nature, 1 vol. 12mo. fpaped cloth. ‘ Nature is 
but an image ‘or imitation of wisdom, the last thing of 
the soul. Nature being a thin 
but not know.’—Platinus, 
Washington st. 


which doth only do 
ton Bookstore 134 
810 


the FOUR GOSPELS, WITH NOTES—Or the 
Books of the New Testament, with a general in- 
troduction, a preface to each Book, and Notes explan- 
atory and critical, in two volumes, by Dr Alden Brad- 
ford. The first volume, containing the Gospels, just 
received by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington street. s 10 








EIRCE’S HISTORY OF HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. A History of Haryard University 
from its foundatiion in the year 1636 to the period of 
the American Revolution, by the late Benjamin 
Pierce, A. M. Librarian of the University, 8vo. 1 vol. 
A tew copies of the above forsale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. s 10 


HE RELIGIOUS CREEDS AND STATISTICS 

of every Christian Denomination in the United 
States and British Provinces, &c. By John Hayward. 
Received by JAMES MUNROE & co s 10 








LS osmcen ON THE GOSPELS. Evangelical His- 
tory; on the books of the New Testament with 
a general Introduction, a Preface to each Book, and 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. By Alden Bradford. 
This day published by J. DOWE 130 Washington 
street. 

A Variety of Books for Sabbath Schools, Bibles, 
Testaments &c. &c. For Sale as above. 





CAREY S MEMOIRS 


)yEMorr of William Carey D. D. late Mission- 
: ary to Bengal, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, by Eustace 
Carey. Just received by JAMES MUNROE& CO. 
134 Washington st. s10 





WAYLAND S MORAL SCIENCE. 


| ag ee eter of Moral Science by Francis Way- 
Jand D. D. President of Brown University. 








it may furnish to the Student ample facilities for 
prosecuting his anatomical studies. The legal enact- 
ments of the State, so liberally and so wisely framed, 
will be faithfully and thoroughly applied to the ac- 
complishment of their important objects. 

WALTER CHANNING, Dean. 


July 13, 1836. epis Nov, 2 





SCANDINAVIAN Lie AA OR A CURE FOR 
HIS is the name of a medicine which is for sale 
by the subscriber; and although but recently 
introduced into this country from the North of Eu- 
rope, by a gentleman who was cured of Dyspepsia of 
long standing by the use of the Elixir, itis already 
celebrated for the extraordinary cures which it has 
effected in cases of a disarrangement of the digestive 
organs which have bid defiance to medical advice. 
The operation of the medicine is exceedingly gentle, 
its object being to remove costiveness and restore the 
natural tone to the stomach and bowels, and there 
are few cases where it will not afford relief. Certifi- 
cates from highly respectable individuals, if necessa- 
ry, could be produced of its extraordinary efficacy, 
but the proprietor has thought proper to depart so far 
from the beaten track as to refer those individuals 
who are suffering from this distressing complaint, to 
the subscriber, whois furnished with the means of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence of its excellence, 
and also that it is composed of materials entirely of 
a vegetable origin, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature, which, if taken according to the directions, 
an be deleterious to the constitution. “ 

N.B. The price is $2 a bottle. Two bottles 
will, unless in extraordinary cases, effect a cure. 
JONATHAN P. HALL, No. 1 Union Street, Bos- 
ton, General Agent for the Proprietor. j16 





GRENW0oOOD’S HYMNS. 
J. HEN DEE has just published the Nineteenth 
edition of 4 Collection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Christian Worship, by Rey. F. W. P. GREEN- 
woop. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been uni- 
versally approved, by all persons who have examined 
it; and has given great satisfaction where it has been 
used. 

. The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the bookis in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood); Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins) 
Boston.—Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brookline, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, 
Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Bedford, . Ipswich, Mass.—Portsmouth, 
Walpole. WV. H.—Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, 
Bangor, Castine, We.—Hartford Conn.—Brattleboro’ , 
Vt.—Richmond, ’a,.—Savannah, Geo,—and many 
other places in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen 
wishing to examine it will be supplied with a copy 
gratis, by applying to the Publishers. Boston 131 

V ashington St. (up stairs.) tf a 20 





UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA- 


Rl 

At the Office of the Christian Register (now re- 

moved to 151 Washington St. over Mr Willis’s 
Jeweller’s Store,) is offered for sale a good assortment 
of books for Sunday School Libraries. These books 
have been recently collected from publishers in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, ard 
furnish, it is believed, as great a variety of good 
works suitable for Sunday School Libraries as can be 
found at any other place. Clergymen and others 
who visit the city to attend the anniversaries of the 
ensuing week, aye invited to call and take cards sta- 
ting the times and places of the various anniversary 


meetings. 

LF Christian Register Office over 151 Washington 
St.—Entrance from the avenue directly opposite the 
Old South church. m 21 





OPKIN’S LECTURES. Three. Lectures on 
Liberal education, by John 8. Popkin, D.D. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
. The following Three Lectures were delivered in 
the way of office, and are now published by way of 
occupation. They are of a general character, treating 
chiefly of the manner of Instruction, and the matter 
of Education. It they be found acceptable, I shall 
be gratified ; and more so, if useful. If not, I must 
bear te a burden.” J. S. Popkin. 
Cambridge, July 4th, 1836. 








Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington stbent sl. 





Third edition 1 vol. 12mo. 


just ived b 
MUNROE & CO. just received by JAMES 


134 Washington st. s 10 





NEW LONDON BOOKS 
ARTS 27 and 28 Musical Library 
‘ 59 and 60 Library Entertaining Knowledge 
* 215 to 218 Library of Useful Knowledge 
Vol. 5 Southey’s Cowper 
Part 8 Richardson’s Diet 
Parts 15 and 16 Roscoe’s Wales 
* 10 Stanfield’s Coast Scenery 
* 49 Gallery Portraits 
Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 184 
Washington st. s 10 


Ey VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. The New Testament published in 
1526, being the first translation from the Greek into 
English, by William Tyndale, reprinted verbatim, 
with a memoir of his life and writings, by George 
Offer, London Edition. A fresh supply, just received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington st. 
sl 


HANNING’S SERMON. A Discourse deliv- 

ered at the Dedication of the Unitarian Congre- 
tional Church, in Newport, Rhode-Island, July 27, 
1836. By William Ellery Channing ; just published, 
for sale at JAMES MUNROE & CO’S. 131 Wash- 
ington st. sl 











PIERCE’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 
- Elements of plain and solid Geo : 
. Algebra. . hhh 
- Plane Trigonometry, 12mo. 
. Spherical Do 12mo. 
- Spherical Astronomy 
- Analytic Geometry 
. Differential and Integral Calculus 


. Mathematical Theory of Mechanics and As- 
tronomy. 


PIERCE’$6 COURSE OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.—IN PRESS. 

1. Mechanics 

2. Acoustics and Optics 

3. Electricity, Magnetism, Electre-Magnetism, 
and Galvanism 

4. Astronomy. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. Boston Bookstore, 
134 Washington St. a 20 





CHAPMAN’S SERMONS. 
fay RAMONE to Presbyterians of all sects, supple: 
mentary to Sermons upon the Ministry Worship 
and Doctrines ot the Protestant Episcopal Church by 
G. J. Chapman D. D. just published. For sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington street. 
; s10 








REMOVAL, 
HARLES WHITE, respectfully informs the 
Physicians, his friends, ant the public, he has 
removed to No. 230, Washington St., four doors south 
of Summer St., and nearly opposite his old stand. 

C. W. returns his most grateful acknowledgement 
to the Physicians, and his friends, for their past {2- 
vors, and hopes, by strict personal attention, as here- 
tofore, to Physicians’ prescriptions, and to the con- 


pounding and delivery of Family Medicines, to have 
a continuance. 6w a 27 


HE PEARL FOR 1837. Just received bY 

JAMES MUNROE & CO. The Pear! or At 
fection’s Gift, tor 1837. Illustrated by beautiful Me? 
zotinto Engravings. 


a 20 Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington *t- 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 151 Washington Street, Boston. 


SIDNEY WILLARD, Epiror. 











’ 
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Terms.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in-advan 
To individuals or companies who pay in av 
tor five copies, sixth copy will be sent grat? tthe 

(7? No subscription discontinued, except 4 nat 
diseretion of ‘he publisher, until all arrearaje? 
aid. 
! ‘All egmmunicatons, as well as letters of busines 
relating to the Christian Register, should be address’ 
to Davip Reep, Boston. 





MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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